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JAPANESE TREES AND 
SHRUBS. 

ie a former article we gave a cursory account 
of Japanese plants, and now propose to give 
a similar notice of such of the leading hardy trees 

and shrubs as are desirable for our gardens. 
Some of the most delicate and beautiful forms 
of vegetation are to be found in that country, 
which are frequently combined with exquisite flo- 
ral accessories. There is something peculiar in 
the climate er soil of Japan which appears to 
favor the breaking up of the type species into 
eccentric forms of foliage, and thus producing 
varieties especially interesting and desirable for 
garden purposes. Among de- 
ciduous trees we would par- 
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white flowers, which afterward change to rose- 
color, and finally to a russet-brown. 

Viburnum plicatum is a species of our com- 
mon snow-ball or guelder-rose. It has an erect, 
stiff habit of growth; the leaves have a plaited 
appearance, and are of a deep rich green; the 
flowers are borne at the axils of the leaves all 
along the branches, which are thus made to re- 
semble gigantic wreaths of snow-balls laid on a 
green ground, twenty or thirty of them frequently 
being on a branch, ‘There is also a variety with 
variegated leaves, 

The double deutzia is by many considered as the 
handsomest shrub in cultivation ; it is of strong, 
erect habit of growth, and produces a profusion 





ticularly notice the maples, of 
which Japan furnishes many 
remarkable species. Some of 
these have produced varieties 
of a most extraordinary and 
charming character. They 
are of somewhat dwarf habit, 
rarely growing over fifteen or 
twenty feet high, and some 
being quite dwarf, and are 
perfectly hardy in this cli- 
mate. Some have their foli- 
age as elegantly eutvas the 
most delicate ferns or the 
finest lace; some have their 
leaves variegated with pure 
white, or golden yellow com- 
bined with green, pink, and 
shades of red to dark purple ; 
others have their foliage in 
solid colors of various shades 
of red. One variety has deep- 
ly lobed leaves of a white 
ground covered with a net- 
work of bright green. Some 
have the leaves on the tips of 
the shoots of a delicate rosy 
color or of a rich bronze, and 
others have the edges of the 
leaves set with little protuber- 
ances resembling gold beads 
or small pearls. Combined 
with these are all manner of 
habits of growth, some be- 
ing of short, stiff, and erect 
growth, and others of rfost 
delicate and graceful partial- 
ly weeping habit. 

Cercis japonica, or Japan 
Judas-tree, is a small tree 
growing about fifteen feet 
high, whose branches before 
the leaves appear are closely 
covered with flowers of a deep 
rose-color. 

Cornus sps. is a species of 
dogwood with elegantly va- 
riegated leaves, and a cande- 
labrum habit of growth. 

Magnolia halleana is a 
hardy, dwarf-growing variety, 
with pure white, fragrant, and 
semi-double flowers. Another 
species lately introduced has 
leaves nearly as large as our 
M. macrophylla, and large 
creamy white flowers, with 
very thick heavy petals, and a 
fragrance combining that of 
the pine-apple with the straw- 
Berry. 

Of oaks there are varieties 
with curiously cut foliage, and 
others beautifully variegated 
in white or golden yellow. 

Of ash-trees there are va- 
rieties with leaves variegated 
in the same way. 

Styrax japonica is a small- 
growing tree, with very beau- 
tiful lively green foliage ;. the 
branches are literally covered 
in June with pure white pend- 
ent bell-shaped flowers. 

Hydrangea paniculata is a 
species somewhat resembling 
a deutzia in foliage. It pro- 
duces immense heads of pure 
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of spikes of double white flowers, tinged with 
pink. Another variety has pure white flowers. 

Coryolopsis spicata is a shrub much resembling 
a filbert in foliage and growth. It produces early 
in the spring a profusion of racemes three or four 
inches long, of bright yellow flowers. 

Rosa rugosa is a species of strong, erect growth. 
The leaves are very thick and solid, bright deep 
green above and glaucous underneath, and having 
a somewhat plaited appearance. The flowers are 
pure .white, single, very large, and are produced 
all summer. It is the most deliciously fragrant 
of all roses, combining the odor of the sweet- 
brier with that of the damask rose. There is also 
a variety with rosy purple flowers. 
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Aralia japonica is a small tree or large shrub, 
growing about twelve feet high, with very large 
pinnated foliage, producing immense heads of 
small white flowers in August and September. 
This tree has a very striking tropical appearance. 

Koelreuteria japonica has been long introduced 
into our gardens, but is not nearly as well known 
as it should be. It grows from twenty to thirty 
feet high, has yellowish-green foliage, and pro- 
duces spikes of yellow flowers in July. This and 
the aralia above noticed are particularly desirable 
on account of their unique appearance, and their 
producing flowers when other trees and shrubs 
have passed out of bloom. 

Among climbers, the Japanese wistarias are 
very beautiful. One variety 
produces racemes from two 
to three feet long; another 
has pure white flowers; one 
has racemes of double flow- 
ers resembling small roses ; 
and another has deep green, 
very glossy foliage freckled 
or spotted with gold-colored 
spots. 

Lonicera halleana is a hon- 
eysuckle with fragrant yellow 
flowers. Another speeies has 
the leaves reticulated with a 
net- work of gold -colored 
veins. These have been in 
our gardens for some years 
past ; but we notice them not 
only for their beauty, but for 
their usefulness in forming 
beds or for covering embank- 
ments. By pegging them 
down as they grow, they root 
at every joint, and by clipping 
the shoots when they grow 
too long, they form beautiful 
masses of foliage, and are 
particularly useful in pre- 
venting slopes of earth or 
embankments from 
washed away or furrowed by 
rains, 

Forsythia SUSPeENsa, al- 
though not generally classed 
as a climber, is very useful 
as such, as it makes a growth 


being 


of long slim shoots, ultimate 
ly extending twenty or thirty 
feet. The is of a 
bright yellowish-green color, 
and in the very early spring 
is covered with a profusion 
of yellow bell-shaped flow- 
ers, 

Among the 
retinosporas peculiarly 
adapted for small gardens. 


foliage 





evergreens, 


are 


The foliage is very delicate 
and feather-like, and as- 
sumes in many of the varie 
ties very curious forms. Some 
of them are like aggrega- 


tions of small cockle shells; 
others of a weeping or 
pendulous habit of growth, 
with branches small as 
fine whip - cord. mome are 
tipped with gold-colored and 
some with silvery white foli- 


are 


as 


others have the foliage 
of a glaucous-white color. 

Two or three varieties of 
pines have the foliage varie- 
gated with white or gold-col- 
or, and are remarkably beau- 
tiful. 

The Japanese yew is en- 
tirely different in its habit of 
growth from the English yew 
It is of very rapid, spreading 
growth, and assumes a more 
tree-like appearance. A va 
riety of it has golden varie- 
gated leaves. 

Some of the Japanese juni 
pers are of very erec 


age ; 


‘, dense 
growth, with glaucous foliage, 
the ends of the shoots being 
tipped with silvery white. 
Others are of dwarf, creep- 
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ing growth, with similarly colored and tipped 
foliage. 

The umbrella pine has its foliage in whorls 
round the branches, like the ribs of an umbrella. 
The leaves are flat, nearly a quarter of an inch 
long, and very rigid or stiff. 

Some of the spruces, hemlocks, and firs from 
Japan are very elegant in their appearance and 
growth, and well adapted for planting as speci- 
men trees on lawns on account of their distinct- 
ive character. 

We have only noticed the more striking species 
and varieties of such Japanese plants and trees 
as have been introduced among us. There are 
still others of great merit, but our space will not 
permit us to go into extended notices of them. 





A KATYDID. 
Laser night he said I was a Katydid, 
And all the morning I have wondered why, 
And if there was a subtle meaning hid, 
And whether he could mean that little cry-- 


That ceaseless cry we women sing or sob, 
Or sing and sob, for I suspect, alas! 

This ecstasy of thrill, this anguished throb, 
Must shake alike each Katy in the grass. 


And if I am a Katydid becanse 
I chirp and chirp the one cry in his ear, 
Or Katydid becanse there is no pause— 
Perhaps no Katydid should last the year! 


I wish there was some other song to sing 
Than just “I love.” But Katies never do, 
Nor can remember any other thing: 
They trust their song is sweet because ’tis true. 


Ah, wait! perhaps one needn’t sing at all! 
I’ve almost half a mind to try the part: 
I'd really like to know what would befall 
Who crushed her little song back in her heart. 


I see. Poor Katydids! It’s sing or die 
(I wonder if they always stifle so) ; 
Does summer for the hushéd chirpings sigh ? 
Oh dear! were one once dead one couldn’t know. 


Absurd? Well, women are absurd, you see; 
They close their eyes, and ere they lift the lids 
Can live quite through a five-act tragedy: 
I don’t know how’t may be with Katydids! 
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“ISP An interesting and important series of 
papers under the general heading of “ THE ART 
oF Beauty,” is begun in this Number of Har- 
PER’S BAZAR. Zhe work is from the accom- 
plished pen of Mrs. H. R. Hawes. Jt will 
treat of dress, of home embellishment, and other 
matters relating to society and the household, and 
we commend it to the attentive perusal of our 
readers, 





0@™ /n the ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for September 8 will be found a fine en- 
graving from TADEMA’S celebrated painting, 
“ Between Hope and Fear,” and other attractive 
features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for September 15. 





POSTHUMOUS AFFECTION. 


HERE is a kind of love which never 

fairly seems to ripen in this world till 
the object of it has gone to another. So 
long as the person endowed with this love 
remains on the face of the earth, that per- 
son would hardly suspect the existence of 
the love, and hardly any one else would 
either. Nothing to speak of is done for 
that person’s comfort by the leving party, 
nothing to make this world a pleasant place 
to stay in; he or she, as the case may be, 
has a sort of warranty to live, if he or she 
choose, and that is the whole of it. 

But let the individual depart from this 
seene, and how the welkin rings! You 
would think such love never met with such 
loss before; you will imagine you never 
saw such devotion as this living shows to 
this dead ; and you ignorantly pity the dead 
who have gone from the enjoyment of such 
lavish affection inte the dark negation of 
the grave. 

This love, this posthumous affection, is 
not confined to any peculiar form of love; 
it is found between husband and wife, on 
one side or the other impartially, between 
mother and son, father and daughter, friend 
and friend. All those family relatives who 
love each other dearly by letter, and quar- 
rel like cats, as the saying is, when togeth- 
er, share this sort of affection between them; 
sisters, whose mutual ill temper forbids any 
peace in the house when together, idolize 
each other with all sorts of tender remem- 
brance of the-virtuous and forgetfulness of 
the vicious in their characters when the sea 
rolls between them; mothers, whose sons 





break their hearts when under the same 
roof, think such sons supernal beings when 
distance lends enchantment to their view ; 
grandparents, who fidget every moment that 
their posterity is in the house with them, 
think, when the children have departed, 
that there never were such glorious chil- 
dren—till they are back again; and hus- 
bands and wives, who become unutterably 
weary of each other’s fault-finding and ex- 
action day by day, feel the separation of 
absence to be an unnatural thing, and yearn 
for each other—till they meet. Absence 
weaves a halo round all these heads, and 
very likely it is the heads’ own fault if the 
halo disappears into the idle and empty air 
of the commonplace. And when the fiat of 
death accents this halo by setting the seal 
of perpetuity upon it, how much more ex- 
traordinary it becomes, and how many saints 
of the family circle are canonized who were 
very far from saints in their worshipers’ 
opinions during life, and friends for whom 
they never lifted a finger when living and 
in want, dead and famous, are, as the world 
is given to think, among the dearest per- 
sonages of their life-drama! “The house 
is a desert without them!” cries the father 
who searcely looked at his babies in life, 
and never held them a whole hour of their 
little year. “He was a saint and a martyr!” 
cries the mother whose indolence sapped 
her son’s life-blood and laid him in a prema- 
ture grave. “The fire has gone out on my 
hearth!” sighs the husband who never spent 
an evening with his wife since their honey- 
moon. “What an angel of self-sacrifice she 
was!” says the brother whose sister has 
poured out her life on him till she has come 
to the end of the measure. 

And they are none of them consciously 
hypocrites. They every one believe what 
they say. ‘Those who quarreled with the 
living, having no longer any thing to quar- 
rel about with the dead, are at liberty to 
see them altogether in relation to the love- 
lier side of their natures, and those that did 
not take the pains to quarrel with them 
miss the silent submission, the abject sub- 
jection, of their shadows. Now and then, 
indeed, but only now and then, thought of 
what has been and knowledge of what might 
have been, together with the inevitable pity 
that always wraps the dead as much as their 
shroud, come in the shape of remorse, and 
then this posthumous affection becomes the 
suffering and punishment that it deserves 
to be. 

It is true that this remorse sometimes vis- 
its us even in the instance of those whom 
we loved tenderly and truly in life, and for 
whom we: did all we could to make life 
sweet; we forget then the aggravations and 
exasperations which we endured, and only 
remember our own lapse, the frown, the 
sneer, the sharp word, the unkind act, that 
we would give worlds to recall. But that, 
although suffered as keenly and perhaps 
twice as enduringly, is a remorse with but 
the veriest trifle of foundation, when com- 
pared with the foundation for the remorse 
of those others, who perhaps never did any 
thing at all to insure happiness to those 
that have left them, and who, if they have 
either conscience or common-sense, are per- 
fectly well aware of it. Yet, whatever the 
foundation for it, this remorse of theirs sel- 
dom maintains itself at any pitch which 
would produce reformation in that regard, 
for the nature that could inflict the original 
wrong is not a nature to suffer long on ac- 
count of it. Quite other, too, is the remorse 
of those who have failed to secure happiness 
to the dead through absorption in pressing 
affairs, having always intended to do this 
and do that when the time came, and who 
all at once have been brought up suddenly 
against the wall to find that time was no 
more, and with whom suffering then goes 
for companion during all the rest of life. 

But all of this posthumous affection is, 
in sooth, a sort of selfishness, sublimated in 
some degree, perhaps, but none the less as 
much selfishness as any purely personal ac- 
tion of life is selfish. The master misses the 
servant. Life was more or less pleasant to 
this mourner # such pleasantness as it had 
it is disagreeable to him to have disturbed ; 
it is jostling his equilibrium, depriving him 
of one of his accustomed sights, forcing back 
on him appreciation of the fact that one day 
he also must depart; in fact, it is the loss 
of a piece of property which, whether he 
valued fitly or not in its day himself, he 
knew had a certain value in the eyes of 
others, and which he was not inclined to 
surrender. If the property enjoyed no hap- 
piness, it was usually the cause of happi- 
ness in others, and he mourns his own loss, 
and not the loss of the dead. He was used 
to it; he misses what he was wont to re- 
ceive; he never gave any thing, and so suf- 
fers nothing on account of deprivation of 
the great joy of giving. 

How much better than all this posthu- 
mous affection, with its elaborate weeds and 
costly monuments, would be a little more 
expression of love during life! It is but a 





trifling delay that it costs the busiest, tri- 
fling expense that it costs the poorest, tri- 
fling trouble that it costs the coldest, and 
how it would warm the poor hearts that lie 
in the chill of death long before dying! 
Love is the atmosphere of the soul, and 
those who are deprived of it are in an as- 
phyxiated state; no faculty, either of brain 
or heart, of doing good or of giving pleas- 
ure, is well developed without it, and it is 
as great a thing to give it as to receive it, 
and as necessary to cultivate the power of 
giving it, for they who receive it may be 
like a flower in the sunshine, but they who 
give it are like the sun himself. 





THE ART OF BEAUTY. 
By MRS. H. R. HAWEIS. 


PLEASURE OF BEAUTY. 


FP XHE culture of beauty is every where a legiti- 

mate art. But the beauty and adornment of 
the human form, the culture of personal beauty, 
and, in our age, especially of female beauty, is of 
the first interest and importance. It is impossi- 
ble to separate people from their looks. A wom- 
an’s natural quality is to attract, and having at- 
tracted, to enchain ; and how influential she may 
be for good or for evil the history of every age 
makes clear. We may add, therefore, that the 
culture of beauty is the natural right of every 
woman. 

It is not “wicked” to take pains with one’s self. 
In the present day our altered system of educa- 
tion, and an improved conception of woman’s ca- 
pacities, may have a little blinded us. We have 
begun to think of the mind almost to the exclu- 
sion of the body. It is, perhaps, time to notice 
that the new views, whilst pointing to one truth, 
are in danger of eclipsing another: not, as some 
thoughtless people believe, that mental culture 
can ever harm a woman, or do aught but confer 
an added grace, but that the exclusive culture of 
one good thing involves a deplorable loss, whilst 
two good things do but enhance each other’s lustre. 
However important the mind may be in fitting 
woman for her place in the world, either individ- 
ually or as the companion of man, the body is 
hardly less important ; and, after all, the old-fash- 
ioned notion that a woman’s first duty is to be 
beautiful is one that is justified by the utter im- 
possibility of stamping it out. 

I should be the last to imply that physical 
beauty is the only thing that can make a woman 
attractive. Many are attractive and magnetic 
without beauty as it is commonly understood, 
and some are too useful to provoke criticism ; 
but physical beauty remains one of the sweetest 
and strongest qualities, and one which can scarce- 
ly be too highly valued or too falsely despised. 

The immortal worth of beauty lies in the uni- 
versal pleasure it gives. We all love it instinct- 
ively. We all feel, more or less, that beauty (or 
what we think beauty) is a sort of necessity to 
us, like the elements. One of the best proofs of 
this is the fact that we generally invest with ideal 
beauty any face or thing we are fond of. The 
beauty of the skies and seas soothes and uplifts 
our hearts; the beauty of faces passes into our 
souls, and shapes our moods and acts, What we 
love is probably always worth cultivating ; and 
when we love what after all has an enormous re- 
fining influence, its cultivation may even become 
a duty. 

The power and sanctity of physical as well as 
moral beauty have been recognized in all ages. 
The early myth of Beauty worshiped and respect- 
ed by beasts of prey is a suggestive and touching 
instance of this. The Greeks considered beauty 
so essentially a divine boon that the mother 
prayed to Zeus that her child might be, before all 
things, beautiful. Beauty seemed to the Greek 
the visible sign of an inward grace, and an ex- 
pression of divine good-will. 

Thus it naturally came to be cultivated at 
Athens with an enthusiasm and devotion such as 
it is difficult for us to realize. It was a part of 
their religion, and the common phrase, caddy cai 
aya0éyv—the Good and the Beautiful—embodied 
the fact. 

It may seem strange that the Greeks, whose 
civilization had made them so sensitive to beauty 
of a certain order, should have remained to a 
great extent untouched by other orders of beau- 
ty which we value so deeply ; but it is even more 
singular that we who know all that they knew, 
and have cultivated a susceptibility to sound, as 
in music, and color, as in painting, far more keen 
and complex than theirs, should have become 
so careless of what they held highest—human 
beauty, and surroundings in so far as they affect 
human beauty. 

The wisest of men has called physical beauty a 

jewel of gold, the value of which is not destroy- 
ed, but only checked, by its being occasionally 
found in a swine’s snout ; and though decking it 
with gold will never make a swine other than a 
swine, it is possible to cultivate the inner and the 
outer grace together, and it is possible to actual- 
ly open a way for the development of the mental 
and moral good by smoothing the physical veil 
which encumbers and distorts it. 
« In fact, outward ugliness is an impediment in 
more ways than one, a the character in 
an unmistakable degree (hereafter to be shown), 
and influencing surroundings and the chances of 
life far more than is generally admitted. 

The part which beauty played in the Middle 
Ages was a very real one. Woman, whose love- 
liness so swayed men, was at one time treated 
with’ something like divine honors, mistress as 
she was of the chief civilizing influence of the 
time. Books being few, and secular education 
nearly confined to woman, her mere knowledge 
gave her almost unlimited power over her rude, 
warlike bread-winner, 





While he could only fight in battle or wring 
treasure by force from the traveller crossing his 
domain, she could often write or read a letter. 
While he could but teach the young hands to 
war and the fingers to fight, to manage a fierce 
horse, or to bring down the quarry, the whole 
mental and moral training of the children and 
the household was in her hands. She could in- 
struct them in the mysteries of their faith, the 
duties of their position, and teach them the hun- 
dred arts and occupations which engrossed the 
time of woman when shops were not. Knowl- 
edge is power; beauty and knowledge combined 
are well-nigh all-powerful; both belonged to 
woman, and she was, for good or evil, the in- 
centive to action, the prize in the tourney, the 
leech who cured the sick and tended the wound- 
ed, the ruler of the servants, and the keeper of 
the castle keys. She it was who, pointing to 
courage and courtesy as the price of her grace, 
diffused courage and courtesy throughout the 
land. She it was who fixed the tone of morals 
and excellence in the court in which she reigned 
as queen, And she it is who (though books and 
education have come her master’s way at last) 
still possesses a vast power for good or ill—a 
power of which her beauty in the abstract is the 
pivot and corner-stone. 

Darwin has some very curious remarks, in his 
book on the Descent of Man, on che different 
standards of beauty. 

Beauty seems to some people to mean a very 
pronounced form of whatever type of feature or 
hue we are most accustomed to; in short, the ex- 
aggeration of characteristic peculiarities, Thus 
the African savage, with his black hide, his large 
thick mouth, small eyes, flat nose, and heavy ears, 
considers that woman most lovely who has the 
blackest skin, the thickest mouth, the least ap- 
parent eyes, etc. We Western nations, whose 
characteristics are a small oval face, colored pink 
and white, large eyes, prominent nose, and narrow 
jew, think the excess of these characteristics to 
be beauty, and the deviation from them ugliness. 

The African savage considers the Englishwom- 
an hideous, with her front teeth unextracted and 
white “like a dog’s,” her lips untorn by either a 
copper ring or a piece of wood, and her cheeks 
colored “ like a potato flower.” The Englishman 
recoils from a Nubian lady, whose smile brings 
her lips on a level with her eyebrows, and draws 
her nose back to her ears. 

There is no doubt a great deal in this theory— 
much more than we can at once realize—that 
beauty of form, like the colors of the prism, is non- 
existent except in our own eyes and minds. I do 
not, however, indorse it. I believe that there are 
abstract rules of beauty distinct from the charm 
of the habitual. But however this may be (for 
I am not concerned with definitions of what con- 
stitutes beauty), still, on the lowest ground, the 
pleasure excited in the mind by what seems to 
each to be beauty—even supposing it to be a flat 
nose—is so immense that it has always been held 
worth living and fighting and dying for. 

Is it not, then, a kind of duty to make life beau- 
tiful, to disguise deformity, to provide by care and 
forethought for others—a pleasure which costs 
so little and brings in so much even to the giver 
that one is tempted at times to fancy vanity it- 
self but the abuse or exaggeration of a natural 
and noble quality, since it seeks, in the pride of 
beauty, a possession which tends to refine and 
elevate the mind, and increase the sum of human 
happiness in a number of direct and indirect ways. 


PAIN OF UGLINESS. 


Those whose taste has been cultivated by hav- 
ing beautiful things always about them are in- 
credibly sensitive to awkward forms, inappropri- 
ate colors, and inharmonious combinations. To 
such persons certain rooms, certain draperies, cer- 
tain faces, cause not only the mere feeling of dis- 
approbation, but even a kind of physical pain. 
Sometimes they might be unable to explain what 
affected them so unpkeasantly, or how they were 
affected, but they feel an uneasy sense of oppres- 
sion and discomfort—they would fain flee away, 
and let the simple skies, or the moon with her 
sweet stare, soothe them into healthy feeling again. 
This sense of oppression would probably be nei- 
ther understood nor believed in by the ordinary 
run of educated people, in England at least. But 
it is very real to those whose passionate care for 
the beautiful makes it a kind of necessity to them 
—and they are the subtle and delicate souls that 
build up the art crown of a nation. The uneasi- 
ness to which I allude is very similar to what we 
all feel more or less, according to our constitu- 
tional susceptibility, in the presence of unsympa- 
thetic persons. 


IMPORTANCE OF DRESS. 


As in our age and climate the human body is 
habitually and completely veiled, the veil as- 
sumes an artistic importance second only to the 
forms that are hidden. In nothing are charac- 
ter and perception so insensibly but inevitably 
displayed as in dress and taste in dress. Dress 
is the second self, a dumb self, yet a most elo- 
quent expositor of the person. ; 

There are garments, as there are faces and na- 
tures, which have no “bar” in them—nothing 
which stops with a sudden shock your pleasure 
in them, nothing that dissatisfies or perplexes 
you, There are colors that are always beauti- 
ful because they recall nature, fashions which 
are beautiful because sensible, and fulfilling the 
aim for which they were invented. In fact, no 
dress can be beautiful that is not appropriate, 
and appropriateness consists chiefly in graceful 
expression and useful purpose. 

In modern days—so far removed from those 
when dress was regarded as a mere covering, and 
aspired to be no more (although it always admitted 
of decoration, such as jewelry or needle-work )}— 
we no longer look upon a gown as a shield against 
wintry cold, or a modest veil drawn between our- 
selves and the outer world. We expect it to bea 
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work of art. Much money, representing much la- 
bor, is lavished upon every garment, When the 
silk weaver has spent his skill upon the production 
of even texture, delicate gloss, and rare tints, only 
half the work is done. We can not fling and fold 
the rich piece upon us after the simple fashion 
of our forefathers. We want it more to express 
than to hide us. A clever craftswoman must 
cut it to the approved shape, and sew it into form ; 
it must be clothed upon with other and richer fab- 
tics, which we call “ trimming,” until its original 
price is doubled. Every form is eagerly borrowed 
for these trimmings. Patterns old and new are 
exhausted to form attractive combinations—the 
Greek frieze, the medieval missal border, the 
whole animal and vegetable kingdoms, are laid 
under contribution ; our very discontent with all 
there is, and our insatiable craving for novelty, is 
one of the diseases consequent on a certain reple- 
tion of variety. Raised work, indented work, tabs, 
fringes, frills—there is no possible form of orna- 
ment that we have not tried and cast aside; so 
that a dress now claims to be considered as a 
work of art. 

Now if dress be worth all this elaboration, if 
it intends to reach, as it evidently aspires to do, 
the platform of a picture, or a poem, or a fine 
building, the art it adopts must be either good 
or bad art. I believe the melancholy truth to 
be that we can hardly find a modern dress which 
is not throughout in the worst taste and opposed 
to the principles of all good art. , 

Yet, at the same time, I think that, to a cer- 
tain extent, the milliners mean well, I think that 
the women who spoil themselves with the milli- 
ners’ devices mean well too. They do want to 
make the best of themselves, to be “things of 
beauty,” and not eye-sores, But how to do this 
they don’t know, and they don’t think, and they 
generally refuse to learn. There are some ladies 
who always look well: they are not necessarily the 
pretty ones, but they are women gifted with fine 
natural taste, who instinctively choose right forms, 
colors, and fabrics, generally without knowing 
why. These, however, are exceptions. 

If every body who could hold a pencil were 
suddenly called upon to paint a picture, there 
would be only a few out of every score at least 
who would betray any sense of grace, perspective, 
color, or design, Would it not be wise for those 
unpossessed of the sacred fire to receive instruc- 
tion of some wholesome kind before they wasted 
time and good material to so little purpose ? 

But what is true of painting is true also of 
dress. We need not all paint, but we have all 
got to dress, and the sooner dress is recognized 
by our women as an art product, the better (and 
probably the more cheaply) they will be able to 
apparel themselves. 

What usually takes place in this country in the 
matter of dress? Vain persons, who are proud 
of their appearance, and wish to make the most 
of themselves, spend much time in covering them 
selves with things that make an artist lift up 
hands and eyes of regret, astonishment, and pity. 
Those who are not vain often exclaim, “ Don’t 
ask me/ I will wear any thing that is brought to 
me.” And both act from ignorance. The vain 
person wastes time and defeats her own aim; the 
other is too ignorant to know that there is any 
thing to know worth knowing, and does not suf- 
ficiently respect what God has given her to care 
how she looks: so there is always a discord be- 
tween her inner and outer self. 

Yet dress and a proper care for it ought not 
to minister merely to vanity, nor impair in any 
degree the moral tone. A woman ought to care 
what she wears, for her own sake and for the 
sake of those about her. It is a fault, not a vir- 
tue, to be reckless as to the impression one leaves 
on the eye, just as it is a fault to be indifferent 
to the feelings of others. In either case, there 
is a sad absence of those subtle and beautiful 
perceptions that constitute a delicate and gentle 
mind, 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FALL FASHIONS. 


‘THIS being the season of prediction, general 

ideas of the fall fashions can be given. 
Changes are taking place slowly, and, so far, any 
very decided revolution seems improbable. 


MATERIALS, 


The idea of combination in materials used in 
the same costume, which has had its fluctuations 
the last year, is to be an established rule this au- 
tumn, few dresses being made entirely of any 
one material, unless for the simplest travelling 
purposes, when the very fact of a uniform fabric 
asserts it as a négligée toilette, or one unsuited 
for any dress occasion. The newest fabrics shown 
are the bourettes, brocatelles, damassés of close- 
ly raised figures known as fagonnés, plush grena- 
dine, and stalactites. The bourettes are of min- 
gled threads of silk and wool in various colors, 
two shades of bronze being shot with cardinal or 
garnet, dead-leaf and tilleul having a salmon- 
tinted thread loosely woven, giving a mossy tex- 
ture to the surface of the goods. In the rich 
tones of bronze, smoke, olive green, and blue- 
black the combination of tints is beautiful, and 
the fabric has all the richness of a brocaded vel- 
vet or old-fashioned satine. Old-gold-color is 
among the new tints. This is wroughtin with a 
tiny figure of velvety black or rich deep blue, and 
shot with the mossy thread of cream white which 
appears in many combinations. The old colors 
are all re-appearing in new shades, a dash of 
wine-color blending with the dull cardinal, a maz- 
arine blue weaving softly in and out of the dullest 
olive green, and here and there a loose fringy- 
looking thread of black lying on the surface. 
The damassés have undergone a radical improve- 
ment, the texture being closer, the figures in heav- 
ier, finer relief, and the material itself rendered 





more durable, These are to be shown in combi- 
nation of two shades—old-gold and black, two 
bronzes, seal brown with intense blue, cardinal 
with cream white, and garnet with black ; also in 
the solid color, or in two shades of one color, the 
darkest being in relief, For evening dresses evel 
blue, rose, and other pale tints are shown in ex- 
quisite damassés on ground-work of white and 
salmon, The matelassés continue popular, and 
are to be shown this fall equally improved. Some 
rich black matelassés have tiny diamond-shaped 
figures raised in a rich relief. 


VELVETS AND SATINS. 


A new departure is taken in velvets ; following 
the guiding principle of the season, all stylish 
velvets will be figured or like a rich brocade. The 
simply embossed velvet may also be worn, but 
its texture is less fine and durable than the reg- 
ular fagonné velvet which Worth and Pingat are 
introducing in their richest costumes. As a nat- 
ural result of this, plain velvet loses its place, and 
will not be so much worn as it was last season ; 
but the plain will undoubtedly combine with the 
figured or fagonné, since modistes must in a meas- 
ure accommodate themselves to a variety of tastes 
and various demands, Satins are to be worn to 
a certain extent, finding their way into trimmings, 
wraps, costumes, ete., and exquisite rich dark hues 
are predicted for calling or carriage costumes, as 
well as reception dresses, 


EVENING MATERIALS, 


The newest design is to be from an idea of 
Worth’s, appropriately termed the Stalactites, 
This is a rich material of gauzy texture, with 
ground-work of cream white, salmon, pale blue, 
or rose, and a design like stalactites of gold and 
light copper, rose and pale blue, of blended shades 
on the surface, These are of course enormously 
high—$7 50 per yard; but as the season ad- 
vances all materials will probably be imitated in 
some cheaper form. Moss broideries are also 
novelties. These have a mossy texture, and com- 
bine various shades, Another new idea is the 
plush grenadine—a material easily understood by 
its name, and having a rich though dainty ap- 
pearance. These are to be in solid colors—ciel 
blue, rose tendre, etc.—and will doubtless be em- 
ployed as trimmings upon silk or grenadine even- 
ing dresses, Baréges, white and colored, will also 
be used in combination with silk and fringe trim- 
ming. 

‘ ALL-WOOL FABRICS, 

The all-wool materials will be used extensively 
in combination with silk, and will be- shown in 
various new designs—light stripes upon a dark 
ground, cross-bars, figures, and also in solid form. 
The grays, greens, and browns have undergone 
the merest suspicion of change in hue, and are to 
be extensively used. Closely woven flannel of 
navy blue and seal brown will be used for every 
day or travelling purposes, 

TRIMMINGS, 

The galloons of varied design and quality will 
still be worn, in some cases blending the same 
hues as those in the dress fabric, and used in 
such cases as a finish more than a set trimming. 
Marabout trimmings will also be extensively worn, 
and combination fringes are one of the suggestions 
which time only can entirely carry out, Worth has 
steadily employed jet trimmings, and his prece- 
dent is now so firmly established that they will 
undoubtedly be seen the coming season in end- 
less variety and design, not only black but clair 
de lune (a blue-black) and bronze headings wil! 
be used, A costume recently made by Pingat in 
Paris included jet trimming to the cost value of 
$100, which is of itself sufficient indication for 
the future. Not only in dress trimmings, but in 
mantles, wraps, long cloaks, ete., will the jets be 
used; parasols, fans, even boots and shoes, not 
being excluded. 

COSTUMES, 

While much is still only prediction, certain 
facts are now established, and we may safely be- 
lieve will govern the fall and winter seasons, The 
combination of two or more materials of course 
influences the design of every costume, Where 
the bourettes and such rich fabrics are used in 
the outer part—the polonaises, etc.—silk is the 
only material proper to combine with them, and 
silk also is employed with every other mate- 
rial, from the cheaper wools to the richest fa- 
gonné satins and velvets, The princesse form 
will be adhered to, in name at least, although it 
may now be understood to signify any cut which 
includes the waist and over-skirt in one, no mat- 
ter how detached or cut up is the design. Long 
jackets and over-skirt drapery will be worn also; 
polonaises, with special draperies, and in some 
cases the round over-skirts, while the under-skirts 
will still have the fan trains, pleated back breadths, 
and scant front widths, with only such modifica- 
tions as individual taste might suggest. Sleeves 
are almost invariably to have full trimming at 
the wrist ; two ruffles, a full box-pleated edge, or 
a wide cut being used to produce the effect, such 
sleeves being most becoming to nearly every arm 
and hand, The effort to produce a closely fitting, 
clinging effect over the hips is still in favor, all 
fullness in trimming beginning lower down, if at 
all, and back drapery being arranged with the 
same object in view. Vest pieces will be some- 
what worn, certain additional touches being given, 
such as lacing across them with silk cord of the 
same color as the dress. 

As the novel fabrics of the season are to be 
very high pricedyit would be well, in considering 
one’s combination, to make the design prineipal- 
ly of silk, using the bourettes or such fabrics for 
drapery, vests, etc. An effective costume has a 
trained under-skirt of seal brown silk with knife- 
pleated trimming, and one scant flounce cut in 
scallops and bound with a bourette of two shades 
of the brown, old-gold, and shot with white. The 
upper part consists of a princesse polonaise of 
bourette, with diagonally draped back breadths, 





the front being cut into three bands and laced 
across with old-gold-colored silk braid. The waist 
has a vest of seal brown silk, the lacing beginning 
at the bust ; sleeves of seal brown silk, with trim- 
ming like the under-skirt full at the wrist, a 
piece of the silk cord being twisted loosely above 
thecuff. The princesse over dress may be trimmed 
so as to simulate a long jacket, and stout people 
should bear in mind that side pieces or flaps al 
ways produce the best effect.’ A specimen cos- 
tume from a leading French house consisted of 
dark blue siJk and a bourette of dark and light 
blue and cardinal, shot with white. The skirt 
was made with close gores to the knee, a wide 
pleating extending thence all around the skirt 
and fan train. The princesse over dress was of 
bourette, draped full at the sides, and coming 
down low in the front, and merely to the upper 
edge of the pleating in the back. From the belt 
to the edge of the under-skirt bias bands of the 
blue silk extended down the sides and in the 
front. A wide-pleated scarf of silk was brought 
around from the back just below the belt, and 
fastened in front, below the sixth button from 
the belt, in a loose knot with cut ends, The 
sleeves were of silk and bourette cut in a wide 
slope at the wrist, with full inside trimming of 
lace, Narrow pipings of white or color may be 
used in the woolen and silk or bourette and silk 
costumes, Edges of pleatings or scallops will be 
bound with the second material employed, or fin- 
ished with an under fold, 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T, Stewart & Co. ; Arnoip, ConstaBLez, & Co. ; 
and Lorp & Tay.or. 





PERSONAL. 


AT the recent annual meeting of the French 
Academicians, when the Montyou prizes for 
virtue were given, M. ALEXANDRE Dumas, who 
is himself in comfortable circumstances, told 
the young men that wealth brought in its train 
cares, deceptions, and bitternesses, While con- 
cluding that fortune does not mean enjoyment, 
he recommended those possessing ample means 
to come to the aid of their poorer brethren. 
“It is in diminishing their fortune by charity,” 
he said, ‘‘ that the rich will escape from those 
cares of fortune to which I have alluded. Hap- 
piness consists in doing good; in living—as I 
have done for some days—in the society of the 
worthy people who founded and endowed these 
prizes. One feels not only better, but more 
courageous, more enlightened, more faithful, 
than he would after reading the finest book of 
maxims, observations, philosophy, or even wis- 
dom. That is because genius can not explain 
the existence of God, while goodness proves it.’’ 
In fact, the address was something of the nature 
of a sermon, and entirely disappointed those who 
went to the Institute to hear the author of so 
many questionable works expound virtue from 
the Parisian pegweanes point of view. 

—The late W. L. J. Kiperren, of Philadelphia, 
bequeathed $61,000 in bonds to the Protestant 
Episcopal Hospital of that city; and .$5000 to 
the American Bible Society aud $5000 to the 
American Tract Society, in New York, on con- 
dition that from the interest arising therefrom 
r _— shall be constantly kept in the 

eld. 

—Miss Biack, of Oshawa, Ontario, awoke a 
few evenings since and saw a man in her room 
stealing her watch. She ought, we suppose, ac- 
cording to the female code, to have screamed 
and gone into a faint, and allowed the watch to 
be stolen. She did nothing of the kind, but 
coolly said, *“* Put back that watch or I'll fire at 
you.” The thief was a fool, but still he was 
sharp enough to understand that, and the watch 
was duly put back. This is an example we com- 
mend. Were it commonly understood that a 
woman was at all times ready to use all the pow- 
ers she has for self-protection, there would be 
fewer attacks on them. 

—The late Mortmmer CoLuins, a sketch of 
whose life has just been published by his widow, 
must have been a husband for a wife to be proud 
of, In the two neatly printed volumes are sey- 
eral graceful pieces addressed to herself. ** What- 
ever his faults were, as a husband he was per- 
fect,’ says his affectionate biographer. Here is 
a pretty specimen of verse-making to bis wife, 
“thrown off in the ten minutes before dinner ,”’ 

“ Fast falls the snow, O lady mine! 
Sprinkling the lawn with crystals fine; 
But, by the gods, we won't repine, 
While we’re together. 
We'll chat and rhyme, and kiss and dine, 
Defying weather. 
**So stir the fire and pour the wine, 
And let those sea-green eyes divine 
Pour their love-madness into mine: 
I don’t care whether 
Tis snow or sun, or rain or shine, 
If we're together.” 
And bere is a charming sonnet, written to Mrs. 
CoLLins on Valentine’s-day, and forming an 
acrostic on her name; 
“ Franogs, my darling, Valentine is here; 

Radiant and royal comes the laughing spring, 

And every where the birds are caroling, 

New nests are Lge g skies grow calm and clear, 

Crocus and violet hail the growing cheer— 

Earth gladdens to be rid of winter's sting. 

Sweetheart and wife, my loving little thing, 

Come, —— also with the happy year. 

Oh! had I but the power, as now the will, 

Life to make always pleasant to my own, 

Leading her through green gardens of delight, 

1, happy now, should then be happier still, 

Nor envy poet crowned, or king on throne, 

Since my sweet kingdom is her bosom white.” 

—The new Turkish commander-in-chief in 
Bulgaria, Menemer ALI, is not a Turk at all, 
but simply a Prussian with Turkish proclivities, 
who literally as well as metaphorically jumped 
into Islamism by the merest accident. is real 
name is DeTroy, and his father was a staff trump- 
eter in a Prussian A peg He ran away, as 
other boys do, went to sea, didn’t like it, and 
finally brought op in Constantinople. One day 
he saw a beautiful caique rowed by six gay- 
ly dressed oarsmen. The sight took his fancy 
to that extent that he jumped from the brig 
and swam toward the caique. The occupant 
stopped the boat, fished him up, and took him 
in. This fine old Turk was no less a personage 
than ALI Paswa, afterward so famous, and Grand 
Vizier for many years. Derrroy had picked up 
@ scanty smattering of French at school and at 





rash act, and besought the pasha to take him 
under his protection, declaring that he even de- 
sired to become a Mussulman, ALI promised 
him his protection, but advised him to reflect 
seriously before he changed his religion. Dur- 
ing the next few weeks the lad remained at the 
pasha’s palace, enjoying absolute freedom, mak- 
ing rapid progress in Turkish, and frequently 
admitted to see his patron, who was delighted 
with the frank disposition of his protégé. But 
as DeTroy continued to urge his desire to go 
over to Islam, ALI took an opportunity of men- 
tioning the affair to the Prussian minister at the 
Porte, requesting that one of the clergymen at- 
tached to the embassy would visit and remon- 
strate with the young would-be renegade. ‘This 
was done; but the chaplain had to report that 
his efforts were fruitless, -DmTRoY was now de- 
finitively taken into the household of the pasha, 
and regularly instructed. A year later he was 
formally admitted into his new religion, taking 
the second name, ALI, out of affection for his 
benefactor. Two years later his patron sent him 
to the military school, where he distinguished 
himself by diligence and intelligence, earning 
great praise on account of several translations 
of military articles, etc., from French and Ger- 
man. 

—Mr. NAYLor, an opulent Briton, is negotia- 
ting for the purchase of the famous mansion 
recently built at Kensington by “ Baron”? GRANT, 
Mr. NAYLOR offers $1,400,000 for the establish- 
ment; the ‘‘ baron’’ asks $1,500,000. During the 
recent London season Mrs. NAYLOR gave a ball 
to the Prince of Wales, which is said to have 
necessitated a disbursement of $25,000 

—Two very old women have just passed away. 
Mrs. ANNA Brown, aged one hundred and four 
— and ten months, died a few days since at 

elphi, Kentucky. Her eyesight never failed, 
she never wore spectacles, her hearing was good, 
and until a few years ago she had no gray hairs, 
The other old lady was Mrs. LLEWELLYN, of 
Harmony, Indiana, who died at the age of one 
hundred and three. She was born in Wales, and 
came to this country in 1842, Until three years 
ago she did most of her own housework, and her 
mind was clear to the last. 

—FREDERICK WALTER CAREW RALEIGH, a lad 
of twelve years, is now the only living male de- 
scendant of Sir WALTER RALEIGH in England. 
He is the heir to a very large estate, part of 
which is landed property estimated to be worth 

550,000, 


—This curious * personal” comes to us from 
a London paper received by last steamer: “A 
tall, gray-haired gentleman lately went into one 
of the branch post-offices in a western region. 
He asked some question relative to the register- 
ing of a letter of one of the girls in attendance, 
and was answered in a manner which he consid- 
ered exceedingly sharp and rude. He repeated 
the question, however, not being quite sure that 
he was not mistaken in his supposition, and he 
repeated it very mildly, Sheanswered him more 
rudely than before. He then made some remon- 
strance, and asked her if she thought that was 
a proper way to answer an inquiry in a public 
office. She said she thought that she had been 
quite civil enough for Aw. He asked her, with 
an ominously increasing mildness of manner, if 
she would favor him with her name, She em- 
phatically declined to do so, He then said he 
thought he would tell her his name, which, how- 
ever, she declined to hear, saying that his name 
was no concern of hers. He calmly replied that 
he thought it was, for his name was JoHN Man- 
NERS, and he was the Postmaster-General.”” Im- 
agine the pleasurable character of that young 
woman’s feelings ! 

—Should Lord BEACONSFIELD resign the Pre- 
miership, he would retain the Lord Privy Seal- 
ship. He has not been to the office associated 
with this post since he assumed, not its duties— 
for there are none—butits name. As Lord Privy 
Seal, he would still keep a high place in any 
ceremony or procession, for the holder of this 
title has precedence of al] ordinary peers. This 
is a consideration which the author of The 
Young Duke would be first to remember. It is 
regarded in the higher political circles that 
when Earl BEACONSFIELD does retire, his suc- 
cessor will be the Duke of Richmond. 

—A grand marriage took place in St, Paul's 
Cathedral, London, on the 8th ult., Mr. Pricer, 
a Scandinavian merchant, having been married 
to the Lady Mayoress, Miss Apa WuHite ‘The 
ceremony was performed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, assisted by the Bishops of Ely and 
London, When the Lord Mayor is a widower 
or bachelor, his eldest unmarried daughter or 
sister is entitled to the rank and honors due a 
Lady Mayoress, which are of a semi-royal char- 
acter within the City limits. But the marriage 
is chiefly notable as being the first celebrated in 
St Paul’s Cathedral in one hundred and nine- 
teen years, and to enable this to take place, a 
special license had to be obtained from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury At the wedding break- 
fast there were two wedding cakes, each weigh- 
ing one hundred pounds. The state drawing- 
room was appropriated to the display of the 
bridal presents, and so large was the collection 
that the temporary benches which had been 
erected on either side of the large apartment 
were entirely filled. The magnificent service 
of silver, weighing six hundred and twenty-one 
ounces, presented by the members of the cor- 
poration, occupied a prominent place, 

—ARTHUR St Ciatr, who died a few days 

since at Penn Square, Pennsylvania, aged eighty- 
five, was the grandson of General ArtTuur 87. 
Cratr, of Revolutionary fame, General Sr, 
CLAIR was a native of Scotland, and a grandson 
of the Earl of Roslyn of that day. He studied 
medicine under the famous Joun Hunter, but 
gave up practice to enter the army, coming to 
America as an ensign, and serving in the British 
army under WoLFE at Quebec. Resigning his 
British commission, he settled in Western Penn- 
sylvania in 1764. His Revolutionary and other 
services at Trenton, Princeton, and elsewhere 
are familiar. Just before the adoption of the 
Constitution he was President of Congress, and 
was Governor of the famous Northwest Terri- 
tory from 1787 to 1802, Of his three sons, AR- 
THUR St. Criarr settied in Ohio, Joun MurRay 
St. Carr settled in Westmoreland County, 
Pennsylvania, on the old homestead, and DaNiEL 
Sr. CLatr settled in Montgomery County, Penn- 
sylvania. - This last was the father of the vener- 
able ARTHUR ST. CLatrR, just deceased, who was 
born, resided during his whole life, and died on 
the same farm in Montgomery County. 
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Coverlets.—Holbein-Work and { J SIS gy sess = pHEES : B. dened “with coutiots of leather. | Bo 
iN ‘ sides this, the front is furnished with 
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Figs. 1-8. Ewe. — t as beeeoes st + 7 tion of brown leather in the centre, 
Tue coverlets shown by Figs. 1-3 are FOS Aa t Ht ae = popeseses j which is cut out in scallops all around, 
embroidered in cross stitch and in cesemecacad maaeeet hy ene ee ee et He and is edged with gold soutache. The 
Holbein-work with blue cotton in two [ed th +4 t . . tot + +++ latter is laid in a loop above each scal- 
shades, and are finished on the outer [bg Ed . meee t n iy ISees) Jeaee eee C lop, and is fastened on the foundation 
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edge with fringe. The foundation for Pi ; ~ + 1 eens | See paseaeenae nae: ~ oe tt 4 with always two button -hole stitches 
the coverlet in the middle (Fig. 1) is Fadia At est sot oes ie Jaanh ineeh. een. 4a) worked at intervals as shown by the 
woven in squares alternately of honey. Hy + : (i ‘. : ad To Hee illustration. The knotted stitches are 
comb and Java canvas; the latter are recess :. a it ? t + Hy + " worked with yellow silk. The centre of 
embroidered in Holbein- work in the fy : a ae Sa et = ine the leather application is trimmed with 
design shown in full size by Fig. 4. 4 . s t tote — -} a monogram, which is worked with 
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For the dark lines use dark blue, and [ua tt t t ¢ : sist 5 brown silk and gold thread in satin and 
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for the rest light blue cotton. Instead it > oe seen eee toe = fe ‘om ae ai half-polka stitch. 
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may be used, or the designs Figs. 6 and 


% may be worked in cross 
stitch. The raised threads of 


the canvas on the outer edge 
of each square are wound 
with blue cotton, and the covy- 
erlet is bound with white 
braid, which is embroidered 
on both sides in herring-bone 
stitch with dark blue cotton. 
Besides this, embroider broad 
scalloped braid with similar 
stitches through the middle, 
as shown by Fig. 1, lay two 
pieces of braid together so 
that the right side of the work 
comes uppermost, and sew 
them to the binding. The 
scailops are edged with cro- 
chet fringe, for which fasten 
a thread of medium-sized cot- 
ton to the braid with 1 se, 
work 
* 3 ch. (chain stitch), pass 
over a corresponding interval 
of the braid, 1 de. (double 
crochet), three times alternately 5 ch., 1 





de. on 


de. worked last, 1 de. on the braid close to the pre- 


ceding de., then 3 ch., 1 sc. on the braid, 10 ch., 
and repeat from *. On each of the 10 ch. 
fasten a thread of medium-sized Estrema- 
dura cotton, two inches and a half long 
and laid double, work 2 ch. on this 
loop, and draw the threads through 
the last stitch. 

The coverlets on the sides (Figs. 
2 and 3) are composed of strips of 
honey-comb and Java canvas. In 
the coverlet at the left (Fig. 2) the 
Java canvas strips are embroidered 
in cross stitch in the design No. 28 
on embroidery side of Supplement 
with blue cottonjin two shades. The 
ends of this coverlet are raveled out 
and knotted to form fringe. The 
coverlet at the right (Fig. 3) is embroidered 
in Holbein-work in the design shown by Fig. 
8 with blue cotton in two shades, and the 
ends are finished with knotted fringe. 


Stand with Thermometer, Inkstand, 
and Sand Cup. 

Tus stand is. made of wood, and on the 
bar in the middle is fastened a thermometer. 
The cross-bar at the bottom is furnished with 

carved rings, 











inkstand and sand 


connect 


of 
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Fig. 6.—Square 1n Cross 
Srrrch Easromery FOR 


which support the glass 
Small chains 


of ‘the inkstand 
and sand ‘cup 
with hooks fast- 
ened at the top 


Fig. 8.—Ho.pern-work Design ror Coveret, Fie. 3. 
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the 


CovERLETS. 


cup. 


the lids 


the. stand. -The 
bottom of the 
stand is trimmed 
with a bead border. 


Card-Receiver. 

Tus card - re- 
ceiver is composed 
of wooden rods fin- 
ished on the ends 
with silver plates, 
on which rests 
a portfolio. The 
front and back of 
the portfolio of 
card-board are cov- 
ered on the out- 
side with brown 
leather and on 
the inside with 
blue moiré an- 
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Fig. 4.—Hopeis-work Square ror Cover.et, Fic. 1. 
























Figs. 1-3.— 3 
Hosern-Work anp Cross Stircn Eu- 
BROIDERY.—See Figs. 4-8.—{For 
design see Embroidery Side 
of Supplement, No. 28.] 


COVERLETS. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Knirrep 
Srockines ror Girts From 5 10 7 YEARS OLD. 
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Fig. 2.—Detau or Knirrep Scarr, 
Fig. 1, DousLe Page. 
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Fig. 1.—Sora Pittow wirn Cover.—Turkish Empromery.—See 
Figs. 2 and 3,—(For design see Embroidery Side of Supplement, No, 10.) 





Fig. 3.—Derrau or Sora Pittow, Fie. 1 


hig. 7.—Square 1n Cross 
Srrrcu Empromery FOR 


Fig. 1 is worked with 
cotton No. 60 and fine 


needles, 
in an open-work 
design and part- 
ly knit plain. 
Through the 
hem at the top 
run blue silk 
ribbon gathered 
on elastic braid, 
and tied 
bow on the out- 
side in adjust- 
ing the stock- 
ing. Begin with 
a foundation 


(stitch), and 
on these knit 
always going 

















Sofa Pillow with Cover. 
Turkish are 


Figs. 1- 

Tus embroidery is worked 
on light cloth in bright colors. 
For the mosaic design, take 
pieces of red, white, and black 
cloth twenty inches square 
each, and transfer the outlines 
of the design No. 10 on em- 
broidery side of Supplement 
to each of these parts. Next 
cut out the design figures from 
each piece of cloth, according 
to No. 10. In this manner 
the material for three pillows 
of the same design, but in dif- 
ferent arrangements of color, 
is obtained. In the original 
the foundation and the circular 
part in the centre are of red, 
the rosette and corner figures 
of black, and the inserted 
pieces in the border of white 
cloth. Baste all the pieces 
designed for one cushion on 
stiff drawing-paper, observing the design No. 10, 
and taking care that the right side of the 
cloth furnished with the design is turned 

downward. On the outside of the materi- 
al, which is now uppermost, overseam 
the separate parts together (see Fig. 

2). Separate the cloth foundation 

from the paper, iron it between 

damp cloths, and stretch it in an 
embroidery frame. Next overcast 
all the joining seams with dark 
green silk in Turkish design. To 
do this lay a bunch of silk threads 

(two threads of filling silk and sev- 

eral threads of silk floss or twist) 

on the material, and fasten them 

on the latter at regular intervals 

with threads of split filling silk 

as shown by Fig. 3. In every fol- 
lowing strand of threads the overcast stitches 
should come transposed. After finishing the 
embroidery, edge all the outlines with gold 
cord. For the star in the centre and for all 
leaf figures use pale blue, and for the point- 
ed edge gray filling silk. The stems and the 
rest of the embroidery are worked with 
brown filling silk in two shades. Having 
fastened the embroidery on a cushion, edge the 
latter with silk cord in colors to match the em- 
broidery, and lay the cord in loops as shown by 
the illustration. 


Knitted Stock- 
ings for Girls 
from 5 to 7 Years 
old, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue stocking 
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Fig. 5.—Ho.pein-work Square For CovERLET. 
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O81 
forward, as follows: 1st-10th rounds.—All knit plain. 
11th round.—Always alternately t. t. o. (throw the thread 
over), k. 2 together (knit 2 st. together). 12th round.— 
All knit plain. 13th-20th rounds,—Always alternately 
like the 11th and 12th rounds. 21st round.—Fold down 
the first 12 rounds on the wrong side, and then always 
knit off the next st. together with the corresponding edge 
st. 22d round.—* 1k.,, t. t. 
0. n. 1 st. (narrow; to do 
this slip the next st., knit off 
the following st., and draw 
the slipped st. over the lat- 


and 2 purled, and then cast off all the st. Then take up 
always 1 st. from every second following one of the cast 
off st. on the wooden needles, and on these knit the num- 
ber of rounds required for the length of the stocking, en- 
tirely plain, and without changing the number of st. The 
toe is all knit plain with the steel needies in the usual 
manner, 
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Pex Church Vestments, 


etc., Figs. 1-16. 
Tue increasing use of 
vestments and various oth- 


er articles designed for ec- 


Fig. 8.—Borper ror Fic. 
5.—Wrovent Guirvrr. 
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Fig. 9.—Fiaure 
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Vig. 6.—Rosetre ror Fic. 5. it sdihaiilenee aeen ekte 
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ter), 3 k., k. 2 together, 
t. t. o., and repeat from 
*. 238d round.—2 k., 
¥ 4.0.0.2. I oh, 2 ., 
k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3 
k., and repeat from *, 
but finally, instead of 3 
k., work only 1k. 24th 
round.—8 k., * t. t. o., 
n, 2 st. (to do this slip 
the next st., knit off the 
following 2 st. together, 
and draw the slipped st. 
over), t. t.0., 5 k., and 
repeat from +, but final- 
ly, instead of 5 k., work 
only 2 k. 25th round. 
—aAll knit plain. Re- 
peat 44 times the 22d- 
25th rounds, always 
transposing the design. 
For the curve at the 
knee work 40 inserted 





clesiastical purposes 
among a large class 
of Episcopalians as 
well as Roman Cath- 
olies, will make the 
accompanying _ illus- 
trations of value to 
many of our readers. 
A few hints concern. 
ing materials and col- 
ors may also be of 
service. 

Altar covers are 
usually wholly or in 
part of white linens, 
and may be embroid- 
ered with colored cot- 
ton or gold thread, 
and edged with em- 
broidered braid or 
thread lace. The cov- 
er of the pulpit cush- 
































rounds between the 11th Sammie \ MAanipLe. ee eee 
and 12th pattern figures awe AS / For design : é may be worked in col- 
on the middle 24 st, (ii_=— A) see embroid- ot ial gaia 

which are taken up on OWA Rime cry side of § paper illest saan SS 


Supplement, 1 


canvas, or else in gold 
No. 3. 


embroidery on velvet 
5 Was vr: or silk. The _ vest- 
ments, such as the 


a separate needle. Of 
course the rounds work- 
ed on the wrong side 


sine 








should always be purled Z di is : , ; 
to correspond vith the Fig. 1.—Srorr. i) ig Fig, 56.—Rocuet.—[See Figs. 6-9; and Figs. 15 Stole, maniple, chasu- 
design, and at the end For design see embroidery side of Suppl., No. 2. "4 4 and 16, page 589.]} ble, beret, and vesper 


<4 


mantle, may be orna- 
mented in the same manner, the 
chasuble, stole, and maniple match- 
ing the palla, velum, and bursa 
both in material and embroidery. 
According to ecclesiastical usage, 
white is used for the feasts sacred 
to Jesus Christ, the Virgin Moth- 
er, the angels, and all saints who 
did not suffer martyrdom ; red for 
the feast of the Holy Ghost and 
the martyrs ; green is used for the 
intervals between Pentecost and 
Advent, and Epiphany and Septua- 
gesima Sunday, but only on days 
not specially celebrated; blue for 
Advent, violet for Lent, and black 
Fig. 11.—Bursa.—{For design see for Good - Friday and funeral 
embroidery side of Suppl., No. 7.} services, 

Fig. 1.—The stole is a band 
worn on the clergyman’s shoulders in token of the bonds with which Christ was 
bound. It is worked on can- 
vas in cross stitch embroid- 
ery, in the design one-half of 
which is given on the em- 
broidery side of the Supple- 
ment, with zephyr worsted 
and filling silk, in the colors 
specified in the description 
of symbols. The embroidery 
is interlined with stiff linen, 
and lined with silk of the 
color of the design, and is 
edged with narrow gold 
braid. 

Fig. 2.—The maniple is a 
band worn on the arm, which 
has the same significance as 
the stole, and should corre- 
spond with the latter. No. 
3 of the embroidery side of 
Supplement gives one-half of 
the design in cross stitch em- 
broidery. 

Figs. 3 and 4.— 
The chasuble, be- 
ing the symbol of 
love, takes the 
first place among 
the ecclesiastical 
vestments, and is 
worn over all the 
other garments, 
falling over the 


of each round the next 

of the st. left standing in the course 
of the inserted rounds should always 
be knit up, so that finally only 24 
st. remain standing. Then continue 
the work, always going forward, and 
in the 1st round of the 13th pattern 
figure fasten together the middle 8 
of the 24 st. previously left standing 
with 1 st., and after an interval of 
8 rounds, before and after these 8 
st., again fasten together 8 st. in 
the same manner. Inthe Ist round 
of the 2lst pattern figure, above 
these three narrowings widen 16 st., 
working 32 st. on 16 st. there. At Fig. 10,—Patia.—t(For design see 
the beginning of the 1st round of — embroidery side of Suppl., No. 6.) 

the 37th and 39th pattern figures, in 

a straight direction above the widening narrow 8 st., fastening them together Fig. 18 —Piuviate orn Vesrer MANTLE. 
with 1 st. After finishing the 44th pattern figure, take up the first and last 
st. on a separate needle 
for the heel, knit the 
latter 26 rounds high, 
and finish in the usual 
manner. Next take up 
the edge st. on needles, 
and knit the st. for the 
sole all plain, and the st. 
of the front, which were 
previously left standing, 
in the open-work design 
40 rounds high, in doing 
which narrow on both 
sides of the heel. The 
toe is worked in 35 
rounds, all knit plain in 
the usual manner. 

The stocking Fig. 2 is 
worked with very soft 
unbleached knitting cot- 
ton, partly with medium- 
sized steel knitting-nee- 
dles and partly with fine 
wooden needles, and is 
perfectly shapeless (with- 
out heel, widening, or 
narrowing), except at the 
toe, fitting perfectly, nev- 
ertheless, by reason of 
its elasticity. For this 
stocking work a founda- 
tion of the requisite 
length with the steel nee- 
dies, knit the edge in a 
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Fig. 3.—Cuasvuste.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 4.] ribbed design of always Fig. 14.—Prieprev. breast and shoul- Fig. 4.—Cuasus_e.—Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 
For design see embroidery side of Suppl., No. 1. alternately 2 knit plain For design see embroidery side of Supplement, No. 5. ders, in token that For design see embroidery side of Suppl., No. 1, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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Divine love covers the whole being. The orig- 
inal is made of heavy silk damask, lined with 
silk of the same color, and ornamented in cross 
stitch embroidery, which forms a large cross 
on the back and a straight stripe on the fronts. 
No. 1 on the embroidery side of the Supplement 
gives the design of the cross and the description 
of symbols; by repeating the arm the cross is 
completed. The stripe on the fronts is worked 
by the same pattern. The edge of the chasuble 
is trimmed with gold braid. 

Figs. 5-9, 15, and 16.—The rochet is worn by 
the clergyman, during the sermon or other serv- 
ices, over the Jong robe. It is made of fine linen 
or batiste in the shape of a shirt, and is embroid- 
ered on the bottom and on the sleeves. Similar 
embroidery is on the shoulders, on the neck, and 
along the slit in front. The rochet here given is 
forty inches long and one hundred inches wide, 
and is trimmed with a border worked in wrought 
guipure. For this border transfer the outlines 
of the rosettes shown in full size by Figs. 6 and 
7, page 581, and Fig. 15, page 589, the connect- 
ing figure shown by Fig. 9, and the border Fig. 8, 
to linen, observing Fig. 16, page 589, which 
shows a section of the border in reduced size, 
and run the outlines of the design figures several 
times with thread No. 90. For the bars, which 
should lie loose on the foundation, stretch the 
working thread going back and forth, work the 
wheels, overcast the rings and scallops with but- 
ton-hole stitches interspersed with picots, and 
darn the pointed figures in point de reprise. The 
leaflets in the rosette Fig. 6, page 581, and the edge 
of the rosette Fig. 15, page 589, are worked in in- 
terlaced button-hole stitch. To do this first over- 
cast the outlines on one side with button-hole 
stitches of thread No. 130, and then work a sec- 
ond row in the opposite direction, always insert- 
ing the needle between two stitches of the first 
row. After finishing the embroidery, cut away the 
linen between the design figures on the wrong side. 

Fig. 10.—The palla is intended to symbolize 
the cloth which covered the face of Christ in the 
sepulchre. It consists of a straight piece of linen 
five inches and a quarter square, which is pasted 
on a piece of card-board of the same size. The 
card-board is covered on the upper side with silk 
damask, which is embroidered in the design given 
by Fig. 6, on the embroidery side of Supplement. 
Having transferred the outlines to the material, 
stretch the latter in a frame, darn the design fig- 
ures with gold thread, and edge them with gold 
cord. The letters are worked with gold bullion. 
The edge of the palla is trimmed with gold braid. 
Instead of the gold embroidery, the design No. 4, 
on the embroidery side of Supplement, worked in 
cross stitch embroidery, may be used. 

Fig. 11.—The bursa consists of two pieces of 
card-board eight inches square, which are joined 
on one side, and are covered with silk damask, 
and lined with silk of the same color. The mid- 
die of the bursa is ornamented with the cross, 
No. 7, on the embroidery side of Supplement. 
Having transferred the design to the material, 
stretch gold thread for the squares, and fasten 
the intersecting points with cross stitches of silk 
in the color of the damask. The crown of thorns 
is worked with similar silk, The edge of the 
cross is worked with gold bullion, and the rays 
with gold cord. The bursa serves as a kind of 
pocket for holding the corporale—a square linen 
cloth which during the communion service is 
spread on the altar under the vessels containing 
the bread and wine, and is edged all around with 
a border (see Fig, 8). 

Fig. 12.—The velum is spread over the com- 
munion cup, and consists of a piece of silk dam- 
ask twenty inches square, which is lined with fine 
linen, and is ornamented with a cross (see No. 
7, embroidery side of Supplement), leaves, and 
wheat, in gold embroidery. The edge is trimmed 
with gold braid and gold-lace. 

Fig. 13.—The pluviale, or vesper mantle, is 
made of the same silk damask as the chasuble, 
and is lined with silk of the same color. The 
neck and front are trimmed with velvet embroid- 
ered with gold cord. 

Fig. 14.—The priedieu of carved wood is cov- 
ered with silk, with an embroidered border. For 
this transfer the outlines of the design No. 5, em- 
broidery side of Supplement, to the material, darn 
the inner part of the foundation with gold thread 
in point de toile, and run gold cord along the out- 
lines. The cover is sewed on with silk cord in 
colors to mateh the silk foundation. The prie- 
dieu is trimmed, besides, with fringe as shown 
by the illustration. 


A MODERN MINISTER, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
HONI SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE. 


Wauewn St. Aubyn came calmly to consider the 
consequences of his charitable action, he blamed 
himself for undue haste and excess of philanthro- 
py. Yet what human being could or would have 
denied shelter, under such terrible circumstances, 
toany one? Had it not been for the assistance 
thus rendered, this venturesome yachtsman must 
have perished in the storm. 

“T have only acted as any man with a grain of 
commiseration and pity would have done; and if, 
by mischance, Lena and he should meet, I must 
trust to her kind and grateful heart to keep me 
in mind, and to at once retire.” 

He knew nothing then of the morning’s meet- 
ing, when Willie had surprised her at the harp, 
and she had said to him, 

“T did not know, while watching you from the 
cliff, and wishing I could let myself down to you, 
that it was the Willie I’ve been so longing to see.” 

“No; or else you would really have done so ?” 
and he took her hand, gazing in her eyes, and 
saying, as eloquently as could be, “‘ How beautiful 
you are, and how much I admire you!” 














“ Well, I think I should. I am rather fond of 
birds’-nesting, and I wouldn’t have made any 
trouble about it.” 

Mr. Arden laughed. It was a boyish, honest, 
enjoyable laugh ; and Lena, who had heard little 
enough of this sort of music, looked innocently 
into his face, and said, 

“Oh! I wish you would laugh once more, it’s 
delightful! And how good-looking you are, to be 
sure! Do you know, you remind me of the noble 
Greeks in one of papa’s books—Homer. I sup- 
pose you know Homer ?” 

“Tm sorry to say I do,” replied William Arden, 
with a wry face, “a little too intimately.” 

“ Well, now sit down. I want you to talk to 
me, and tell me something I wish to know; I can 
not ask that tedious Mrs. Brandon, because she 
launches out into such a lecture upon love and 
nonsense of that sort, and I’ve resolved never to 
have any thing to do with it.” 

Mr. Arden’s hair began to stand on end. He 
had never heard a young lady talk like this one ; 
it was navweté with a vengeance. Yet she was so 
bewitchingly pretty, he was over head and ears 
in love with her already, 

She made him sit down beside her, watching 
anxiously for the smiles she so loved to see, and 
which were like letters of some new and delight- 
ful language. 

“Tell me,” she said, “ is the world so very large, 
beyond the boarding of our garden ?” 

“ Rather!” he replied, with a merry twinkle, 

“ You’ve been round it in your yacht ?” 

“ Not all round it.” 

“J want to know why, in all the poems I have 
read, the men make such commotion about the 
maids. Why is it? Now can you tell me? I 
can not get papa or Mrs. Brandon to explain to 
me half I want to know.” 

“May I ask if you are alluding to the Homer ?” 

“Don’t say ‘may I ask,’ but ask outright; and 
you may call me ‘ dear’ if you like; it’s short and 
pretty, and I shall be pleased with it from your 
lips. Mrs. Brandon says ‘dear’ as though she 
meant griffin, or some other cold-blooded animal. 
You have yet to make that lady’s acquaintance, 
and you'll not forget it. But now tell me the al- 
legory of men and maids.” 

“Goodness knows! I don’t. You'd better ask 
my father; he has lived longer in this wicked 
world!” And with mock gravity Mr. Arden seri- 
ously looked the fair girl in the face, for as yet 
he could hardly believe his senses, and feared she 
might turn out bold and forward after all. 

“ Tf this is all genuine,” he said to himself, “ she 
is the most exquisite little girl I have ever been 
acquainted with, and I shall think it a burning 
shame if she does not see the world beyond the 
boarding of their garden, and under my able and 
chivalrous tutorship. We are old friends by this, 
and need be under very little ceremony—as for 
ceremony, she won’t let one !” 

“ But tell me,” she persisted, “ why do all the 
men, in all the poems and all the pictures, seem 
to think of nothing but pursuing and capturing 
those like myself ?” 

He was completely posed by this out-Heroding 
of simplicity, but explained the best way he could : 

“You see, dear, when the flood was setting 
things to rights, the animals all consorted two and 
two for company, and the sociableness and sym- 
pathy thus provoked has continued as a lasting 
memento of what ought to be. If you were to 
go into that strange and crowded world of which 
you have spoken, you would there see the same 
linked companionship.” 

“How very strange! And these links—are 
they ever broken ?” 

“ Very often, I’m sorry to say!” answered Men- 
tor, with a half grave, half comical expression of 
countenance. 

’ Ah, that’s a pity! And can one link with 
another at will?” 

“Well, not exactly; a little understanding is 
necessary, not to mention propriety.” 

“ Because I was going to say, I should like to 
link with you !” 

Mr. Arden could really stand no more ; he could 
tolerate as much as most young yachtsmen, but 
this was going a step too far; and adjusting his 
collar with dignity, while assuming the aspect of 
true British decorum, he said, 

““My dear young lady, knowing you have never 
been to boarding-school, I make allowance for 
your ignorance ; but do let me beg of you to re- 
form your style of conversation ; because if you 
ever should get abroad, and indulge in this sort 
of talk with every body you meet, I don’t know 
what will become of you.” 

She was easily wounded, and began to cry, 
chiefly because she feared she had offended him. 

“T can’t help it; I know nothing; I never see 
any body; I want some one to talk to of my own 
age, some one, as you say is proper, with whom 
to link myself—” 

“Yes, but I am not of your own age; I am 
ever so much older than you.” 

She stood beside him, placed a hand in his, and 
said, firmly, “ I do so want to see this great world 
and its people. Will you takeme? Iam never 
likely to if you will not. Promise me, when you 
are well enough, and go away from here, that I 
shall accompany you. Promise me!” 

It was the one thing of all others he would have 
liked; but this very candor so effectually dis- 
armed him, he could but think of the man whese 
happiness was bound up in this child. 

“But your father, my dear Miss St. Aubyn; 
think! I am sure he would not consent, and to 
do this opposed to his wishes would be to act 
treacherously. Do you know you remind me 
awfully of Eve, with your innocence, and guile- 
lessness, and desire for knowledge? Now let me 
tell you, when Eve had that desire gratified, there 
was no more innocence and no more happi- 
ness.” 

“ But you will forgive my saying, Mr. Willie, 
that I know just as much as you do about those 
Scripture stories ; and neither you nor I have any 





right to say there was no more innocence and no 

more happiness. I could know all I want to know 

and preserve both, and link myself into the bar- 
in.” 

oe You are incorrigible!” 

“T think I am, and the best thing you can do 
is to try and make me better.” 

“T shouldn’t have taken all the trouble I have 
to come and see you, had I suspected you to be 
the troublesome young lady you are,” he said, 
rising. 

She laughed merrily, placing her hands upon 
his mouth, and they were good friends enough. 
It was quite a brotherly and sisterly friendship, 
and, with William Arden’s sense of prudence and 
of right, seemed perfectly safe, even though he 
had lingered so long in those waters for the pur- 
pose of her expressed wish, and even though he 
now felt that he could love her with the gold and 
not the dross of love. 

He shook the proffered hand, and giving it a 
little squeeze, said, 

“Good-by for the present; I must return to 
my room, or I shall have nurse back, rating me 
soundly for disobeying her orders.” 

Soon afterward Mrs. Brandon came in, finding 
the girl sitting melancholy beside her harp. 

“ What is the matter—another string broken ?” 

“Oh yes, another string broken.” 

“ Tell its Brandon all about it, there’s a dearie !” 

“ You’re not my Brandon, and, if I had my will, 
would be somebody else’s instead of papa’s.” 

The quiet lady very demurely removed a speck 
of dust from her white cuff, and permitted it to 
border the hand reposing between the folds of 
her black silk dress, looking the embodiment of 
respectable, if aggrieved, gentility. 

“‘ My young lady is outrageously uncompliment- 
ary; but there’s one thing, it’s said before my 
face.” 

“ And isn’t half so bad as the things I should 
say behind your back, only I’ve nobody to say 
them to except dear old Martha Saxe. I always 
spend all my time with her in picking you to 
pieces.” 

Mrs. Brandon shrugged her shoulders with a 
gesture of mild contempt. 

“T should like to know what has put you out 
to-day.” 

“ Well, then, know and tremble: I have seen 
him, and he isn’t half so nice as I expected. You 
said he would kiss me, but he didn’t.” 

“Of course not at first; they never do; it’s 
hand-shaking, to begin with, and one thing leads 
to another.” 

“Tt’s too slow for me: all at once, and then 
something else, is my motto. And I asked him 
to take me to see the world, and he refused to 
do that.” 

“Of course he would—getting himself into a 
mess through a child like you. Why, it’s pun- 
ishable by law. You must not lay him open to 
any such contingency, but watch his departure, 
and go after him. That, you see, saves him from 
the compromising nature of the proceeding.” 

“What's that ?” 

“T can not explain now: I really think some- 
times, child, you plead ignorance for the pur- 

ee.” 

“Of course I do, to be enlightened; you might 
have seen an instance of that just now.” 

“T heard it; I was in the breakfast parlor, 
with the-door open. You rather overstepped the 
bounds of youthful modesty; young men think 
so much of that. I trembled for you as though 
you had“been my own.” 

“You are an old hypocrite! Where’s papa?” 

“In the study, you playful child. Oh, what 
pleasure there must be in the enjoyment of such 
excellent spirits! Mark my sedateness; that is 
affliction, dear; the rough usage of the world.” 

“ Well, if the world takes upon every one the 
effect it has upon you, I think I had better keep 
out of it.” And with this parting shot Lena 
ran off to St. Aubyn, leaving the duenna looking 
particularly sour. 

He was paler than usual, and the hand trem- 
bled while twining the soft curls about her head. 
The reverent, loving touch told all the wondrous 
passion which had been the blessing, yet might 
prove the bane, of that bruised life. 

“Please, papa, I’ve come to tell you I’ve seen 
Willie Arden. I thought it right to tell you;” 
said, not in the spirit of confession, but of confi- 
dence, and so spontaneously he knew nothing 
had occurred to which even he could take excep- 
tion; and yet how it paralyzed him! One can 
not board up a treasure from the world so many 
years to discuss tamely the natural history of a 
possible poacher. 

“And does my darling feel much the happier, 
having done so?” . 

“Not much; he’s rather stupid. But I should 
think a young man exactly like him, who knew 
a thing or two, would be very nice.” 

“My dear Lena, I entirely disapprove of this 
style of criticism; it is rude, and partakes of 
levity.” 

“ Well, I don’t know any thing about that ; I 
talk pretty much as I feel. Ah, there’s Kit; I’ve 
to pay her out for teasing Dick!” Abruptly de- 
seending from his knee, she swooped upon the 
unfortunate culprit, a magnificent cat of foreign 
breed, one of the costly toys St. Aubyn had pro- 
vided to promote her pleasure and enjoyment. It 
is doubtful if she had ever had one wish ungrati- 
fied, save that dangerous but perfectly natural 
one of the discovery of the world. The world 
that was probably so large, filled with so many 
more things than she had ever seen, and where 
beings moved who were altogether different to 
those she had hitherto met—heroie and hand- 
some men, and women like a throng of queens. 
She had an old book of geography secreted away 
somewhere, containing a description of the mighty 
metropolis ; and a quaint court history, from which 
she deduced the conclusion that London was prin- 
cipally inhabited by lords and ladies, dukes and 
duchesses, earls and countesses, compared with 





whom plain Mr.’s were as nothing. She had longed 
for some one who would talk with her upon these 
matters—tell her of the exalted beings of whom 
she had but her own fancy to guide her in con- 
ceiving. Mentioning them to St. Aubyn was to 
give instant pain; the poet face clouded, and he 
would almost querulously entreat her not to talk 
or think of any such nonsense: whereupon she 
thought the more. 

Finding matters had gone as far as they had, 
St. Aubyn, making a grace of necessity, sent to 
William Arden, inviting him down to join them, 
at the same time forwarding a note to his old 
friend, William’s father, acquainting him with 
what had occurred, and delicately suggesting that 
he should drive over for his son. Mr. Arden was 
pastor of a village six miles from the coast, peo- 
pled by fisher families, stone-quarriers, laborers 
of the agricultural tracts, and stragglers from 
Whitby, poor men, but skilled in the carving of 
jet. The Rev. Mr. Arden entertained affectionate 
esteem for the master of the Boarded House, 
knowing he was his sole visitor, and being to 
some extent in the confidence of the recluse, for 
whom, although not agreeing with, he was full of 
sympathy. His parish and rural labors had yield- 
ed no experience of the finer phases of human 
suffering ; it had been in the rough for the most 
part, and when, years ago, the cultured inmate of 
the great new house upon the cliff had sent for 
him, and there in his own house at regular inter- 
vals received the ministry of the Church, Mr. Ar- 
den had welcomed the unusual break in the mo- 
notony of dull country labor with excessive pleas- 
ure, and the two became quietly appreciative 
companions. Once or twice he had ventured to 
reason with the stately scholar thus isolated from 
the world, but Ashton St, Aubyn was not, at this 
day, a man to be reasoned with. In past times 
it might have been otherwise. 

William Arden was relieved to find that Lena 
was just as vivacious, contrary, and absurd in the 
presence of Mrs. Brandon and her father as she 
had been when with himself, and was so much of 
a child still—one of the first things done upon 
his joining them in the sitting-room being to in- 
troduce him to her doll, a large and very beauti- 
ful specimen of wax moulding. 

“Don’t you like dolls ?” she asked, disappoint- 
edly, seeing it was received with awkwardness; 
the young man really not understanding the 
handling of it. 

“ Not much.” 

“Ah! Perhaps you like those who play with 
them better ?” 

Now here was a confusing question, especially 
when illustrated by her roguish smile. He nodded 
slightly, and escaped to St. Aubyn, who was cutting 
the leaves of a newspaper with marked deliber- 
ation. 

“I have been admiring the view from your 
house, Mr. St. Aubyn. You displayed true artistic 
judgment in the selection of its site.” 

The master bowed. “Do you think so? My 
chief object was to escape tourists and the other 
abominable offshoots and stragglers from modern 
society.” 

“Grumpy old tyrant,” said William to himself; 
“T thought he would like me to admire his for- 
tress.” Mr. St. Aubyn handed him the paper, 
and William, who was very forgiving, forgave at 
once. He glanced through the journal, glad of 
the occupation, with a quiet look now and again 
at the fair girl trimming her ferns. 

“Sleperton Manor-house !” exclaimed William, 
suddenly, looking up from his reading. “ Why, 
my father has a pencil drawing of that place 
over the mantel-piece in his room! I don’t know 
how he came to be possessed of it, but I am al- 
most sure that is the name.” 

“Well, what is the matter, Sir? A fire?” 
asked St. Aubyn, rising, and, without betraying 
any conspicuous interest, manifesting a slight 
impatience. 

“Oh no; this is the paragraph ; I will read it: 
‘We have it upon creditable authority that the 
fine old residence known as Sleperton Manor- 
house, the ancestral seat of the Lindons, which 
has been for many years unoccupied, is being re- 
stored and refurnished in expectation of the re- 
turn of Lady Lindon, who, after prolonged ab- 
sence in India, will, it is stated, sojourn several 
months in the year at the Manor-house.’” 


Mrs. Brandon rose, quietly observing, “I think 
Williams has come back, Sir ;” then holding the 
door ajar, and making way respectfully. St. Au- 
byn, as he passed out, rewarded her with a glance 
of deep gratitude. Hortense Brandon never lost 
an opportunity of seizing the time and tune, and 
it was by such little things that she maintained 
the ascendency she possessed. She saw he was 
suffering acutely, and her instinct told her she 
would win gratitude by thus contriving his re- 
treat. 

Within a couple of hours the Rev. Mr. Arden 
arrived, greatly to William’s surprise and some- 
what to his annoyance. It seemed such happi- 
ness to be sitting down in the same room with 
Lena, who was so unlike any being he had ever 
met. She had acquired unlimited sway. 

After the old gentleman had expressed exuber- 
ant gratitude for the preservation of his boy, and 
affectionately embraced him, Mr. Arden and St. 
Aubyn retired to the study, where the master ac- 
quainted his friend with the strange piece of 
news concerning Sleperton Manor-house. 

“You would do well to take such gossip with 
reservation, my dear Sir; but there is nothing to 
prevent your running down yourself, and ascer- 
taining if it is correct.” 

St. Aubyn shook his head. “TI do not like to 
desert Lena even for that short time: and, after 
all, why should I trouble or care? Am I not 
dead to all the world? Lady Lindon is welcome 
to return, although the motive, I admit, is inex- 
plicable to me.” 

“Do not be restless about Lena, if you would 
like to go. My son’s term has almost expired, 
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and he will return to his duties on Monday even- 
ing at the latest.” 

“Thanks, my dear friend. You, knowing all, 
know also how sincere is my appreciation of 
your thoughtfulness. I should like to see the 
old place once again.” 

“Then go, and God speed you. I would ac- 
company you myself, but that I shall render you 

ter service by watching over your one ewe 
lamb. I will drive over every day. By-the-bye, 
you have confidence in this Mrs, Brandon —I 
mean to the extent of leaving her in charge ?” 

“ Perfect confidence; she studies my happiness 
closely. She has peculiarities, like the rest of us, 
but is an estimable and worthy person. A cler- 
gyman’s widow, by-the-way, I have always under- 
stood !” 

“Then I am not surprised her husband is no 
longer among us!” said Mr. Arden to himself. 

It was time to go. Lena, winding a ball of 
wool by the window, looked up to say good-by, 
first to Mr. Arden and next to his son, St. Au- 
byn standing near, feeling as though he could 
sever the hand touching that of his darling. He 
had suffered himself once, and time was when he 
was the most unsuspecting of men. 

“ Good-by, Miss Lena!” There was such clear, 
honest light in his Saxon eyes, even St. Aubyn 
felt ashamed of his annoyance. 

“Good-by, Willie!” she said, returning his 
look so roguishly his good resolutions tottered 
again; and to complete her wickedness she let 
fall a pair of sleeve-links, which he picked up 
and handed back to her with a face that was 


scarlet. 
Niatcsaleiaedti icine 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE ONE EWE LAMB. 


On the Monday following St. Aubyn left home. 
It was the first time he had been absent, and the 
forebodings he experienced he looked upon as 
natural, and in no sense in the light of a pre- 
sentiment. It required some resolution to make 
up his mind upon this question of departure, but 
this hesitation seemed so weak and unmanly, he 
strove to forget the disinclination altogether in 
remembrance of the pleasure it would give him 
to visit again, if but for an hour, the old Manor- 
house at Sleperton. 

Lena did not like itatall. She pouted, turned 
very cross, would not say good-by at first, or ac- 
cept his farewell kiss, and repeatedly declared 
she would go as well. However, it was managed 
somehow, and the willful beauty appeared recon- 
ciled to her banishment. He promised to bring 
her all sorts of presents, and made her write out 
a list of all the things she wanted in the world. 
He would return on Tuesday evening, if not too 
late, the nights being dark, and the roadsa lonely 
one; or on Wednesday morning at the furthest. 

After going some distance from the house, he 
could not resist returning to say “good -by” 
again, half disposed to give up his journey ; it was 
so hard to leave her. 

“Take care of her,” he said, with dim eyes, 
holding Mrs. Brandon’s hand in his, “ you can not 
tell how hard it is for me to leave her!” All 
sympathy, her face wearing a tenderly compas- 
sionate look, the worthy and estimable person 
pledged herself to exert the most solicitous guard- 
ianship. And he went away sad and dull, but 
contented. . 

“ And now, my darling, is your time!” said the 
sweet woman when they were alone. “ Young 
Mr. Arden can not have started; make him take 
you to London, and give you a glimpse of the 
City of Lords and Ladies !” 

“Oh, Mrs. Brandon, but is there time? Can I 
get back before papa returns ?” 

“Get back! Why, there’s time to go to Chi- 
na! You'll never have another opportunity.” 

“Papa will be so grieved when I tell him; for I 
should tell him, and directly.” 

“Cf course you would; you are always doing 
some such ridiculous action. But decide, and I'll 
get your things together, and take them to the 
foot of the cliff, where I will wait till you join me.” 

“T’m so bewildered now it comes to the chance, 
but nevertheless, I should like to go, and of course 
Willie can take care of me; but will you go, dear 
Mrs. Brandon? You haven’t had a holiday for 
some time.” 

“Not now, my child, I—am—waiting! Sight- 
seeing always gives me the headache; but you 
are young, and have all to see.” 

“Yes, I will go!” cried Lena, starting up and 
clapping her hands, the pretty face irradiated 
with smiles. And then that faithful woman put 
together a few articles of clothing such as the 
child would be likely to want for her journey. 
Muttering at her work, she disclosed, had any 
one been there to listen, the nature of her dia- 
bolical plot.—“ Now, missy, I shall be even with 
you for your studied impertinence, and with you, 
Mr. Noel Barnard, for your worse deceit. Re- 
turn! No, she will not return; wrong blood in 
her veins! And a lovely child like that adrift 
upon the world will find no lack of friends to 
prevent it. You want to see the world, my dear, 
and the lords and the dukes and the earls? 
Well, you’re going to, and I hope you’ll see one you 
fancy, and leave this precious hermit to my ten- 
der care! If Master Arden’s the laddie I take 
him for, he’ll perfect the education he has been 
privileged to commence. So I’ve done my best 
for you. A mother couldn’t have done more.” 
Cold, snake-like, bitter as death, the tone and the 
voice. Was there no spirit hovering near to 
bring back the loving guardian of the child’s ten- 
der youth? Was there no influence to re-direct 
homeward his reluctant steps, so that this terri- 
ble catastrophe might be averted? Alas! all 
seemed favorable to the false woman's scheme. 
She quitted the house unobserved, and at the 
foot of the cliff was shortly afterward joined by 
the young lady. Even this was new ground to 
Lena, and she looked about her with a sense of 

_ delight and wonderment. 


Although a long walk, they went over the 
ground quickly, animated by very opposite feel- 
ings; to Lena the distance seemed nothing, all 
was so new and strange. And so this was the 
world? She loved it already. She had seen lit- 
tle of it yet, however, save the gray stone cot- 
tages, and cotter girls with handkerchiefs about 
their heads. When the village was reached, she 
was properly impressed by its size and the quaint 
groups of cottages; but it was at the house of 
Parson Arden that she felt the greatest thrill; 
this also was of stone, and gray, but so covered 
with creepers it looked like some picture. 

William Arden was reclining on a garden seat, 
cigar in mouth, and dozing; and now came the 
need for caution by Mrs. Brandon, who, like all 
creatures of the reptile class, had an inner sense 
which indicates the enemy: the lady entertained 
a strong objection to being seen from the Par- 
sonage windows. They adopted the device of 
throwing a pebble. Lena aimed it, and hit Mr. 
Arden upon the nose. He got up, swearing at 
the humble-bees, and then heard his name called 
from the direction of the roadway. 

“Willie!” He was over the fence in a flash, 
and found Lena there, blushing and beautiful, 
and he bowed to her, with a happy smile over all 
his face. 

“T've come, Willie.” 

“So I see. I was but just dreaming of you. 
How good of you to give us a call! But come 
in; father’s preparing his sermon, and there is 
no. one to interfere with us.” 

“T haven’t time; I’m going with you to Lon- 
don, and must come back to-morrow.” 

He opened his eyes wide at that. Mrs. Bran- 
don explained all, aside. “If you don’t take her, 
she'll go alone.” 

“Then so she shall,” said Willie, who did not 
believe a word of it, and who, to do him justice, 
would never have acted in the manner required 
of him; “but J advise Miss Lena’s return to the 
house. Why, you can not know what you are 
talking about, either of you.” 

“IT do not,” replied the companion, with an 
extremely simple air. “I know no more of the 
dear child’s fancy for London than I know of 
London itself; but I do know she is bent upon 
going, and that it will take a stronger will than 
mine to turn her.” 

“Then let mine be that stronger will. Oh, 
Lena dear, 1 would not take my own little sister, 
had I one—how much less you! Stay away; 
rest content with your beautiful home, I beg!” 

“Tt’s all very well for you, who have been all 
over the world and seen every thing, to give that 
advice; but do you know, Willie, I am growing 
up an ignoramus as regards geography. What- 
» ever shall I know, and whatever good shall I be ?” 

“You will know quite encngh and be good 
enough to make any honest man happy, Lena, 
and to be the sunshine of his home and heart.” 
He took her hand; she did not withdraw it; arfd 
he thought he had gained his point, when, at a 
sign from Mrs. Brandon, she said, “ Good-by.” 
Yes, he imagined she would return to the House 
upon the Cliff. 

“Now,” said Mrs. Brandon, when Willie Ar- 
den was out of sight, “as that young man will 
not prove your friend, I must.” 

[TO BE OCONTINUFD.] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


N travelling through popular routes, as well 

as while abiding at any of the favorite sum- 
mer resorts of our country, one meets with ev- 
ery phase of character, and unconsciously in- 
dulges in a little desultory study of human 
nature. It were well if each one could see his 
own peculiarities as plainly as he can those of 
others. In the summer hotel, or, more con- 
spicuously, in the large boarding-houses so com- 
mon at the sea-shore and among the mountains, 
there is a degree of freedom, pleasant and un- 
conventional, which speedily reveals the general 
character of the guests. There isa certain unity 
in the temporary family, although its members 
may be often changing, and their tastes be to- 
tally diverse. Yet the local attractions, whether 
of sea or mountain or lowland, that have brought 
them together, serve as a common bond of inter- 
est which few wholly reject. Occasionally one 
stands entirely aloof, from reserve or pride, or 
perchance simply from the desire to rest from 
human contact—a feeling often resulting from 
wearisome overwork. But the majority, after 
sending outa few preliminary feelers, show them- 
selves in their natural colors, and contribute ac- 
cording to their gifts to the general fund of en- 
tertainment. The elderly gentleman with gouty 
foot who occupies two easy-chairs on the piazza, 
alternately puffing his cigar and recounting his 
adventures ‘out West;”’ the pale-faced student 
who, silent usually, unbends when ferns and 
flowers and lichens are brought in by the ladies ; 
the young miss who perseveringly practices her 
last music lesson; the dyspeptic youth who re- 
gales the company of an evening by the recital 
of the medical treatment he has undergone; the 
man who has an exhaustless store of anecdotes, 
which come in appropriately upon every ocea- 
sion; the motherly old lady who says “‘ my dear” 
to every body; the sunshiny little girl whose 
gay laughter cheers the gloomiest heart; the 
young tenor who sings well, and knows it; the 
blue-eyed soprano who does not sing well, and 
does not know it; the quiet little lady who is 
always crocheting; the four-year-old urchin 
who tangles all the worsted; the grave clergy- 
man who gives a free discourse on Sunday aft- 
ernoon; the gentle-voiced woman who kindly 
chats with the newly arrived stranger; the gos- 
sip who learns the history of every one and re- 
tails it gratis; the complainer whom nothing 
suits; the jolly man, making fun of every body, 
himself included; the ever-ready suggester of 
games ; the obtrusive smoker; the self-conscious 
beauty; the pompous aristocrat; the inveterate 
novel-reader; the incessant talker—all these and 
scores of others stand out in well-defined out- 
lines even in a large and miscellaneous family 
of summer boarders. On boat and car, at the 
hotel table, and on the sandy beach, in the stage- 
coach, and on the mountain ridge—every where, 
by look, deed, and word, character reveals it- 





self, not in its entirety, to be sure, but in certain 
phases. And a vast amount of the pleasure or 
discomfort of travelling depends upon the char- 
acteristics we chance to meet in others, or those 
which we ourselves develop. 





A yous lady from Minnesota, who is travel- 
ling in Norway, gives an interesting account ofa 
journey through the mountains. But a novel 
difficulty arose, which can hardly be appreciated 
in this country, and which is thus described: 
‘“‘It has been so far all enjoyable, only fatiguing, 
as, there being no night, one is tempted to con- 
tinue the journey too long. We have already 
driven one whole day and until three o’clock in 
the morning, and four or five times until twelve 
o'clock. It is a new experience, and therefore 
interesting; but I should never want an eternal 
day. Give me the land where there are a few 
hours at least of the blessed rest of darkness of 
night. I think I shall hereafter appreciate this 
blessing. This midnight sun is simply madden- 
ing—one’s nerves never seem to rest.’ 





At the Royal Observatory in Greenwich, En- 


_ gland, a self-registering sun-dial is used to indi- 


cate and record the daily duration of sunshine. 
Some very curious results are given, which illus- 
trate in a striking manner the difference between 
the atmospheric conditions of London and New 
York, especially in the fall and winter months. 
During the year ending April, 1877, there were, 
according to this register, only 1200 hours of 
sunshine at Greenwich, or an average of a trifle 
over three and a quarter hours aday. And dur- 
ing the entire month of December there were 
only six and a half hours of sunshine. So in 
New York we have in December many days any 
one of which would give us more hours of sun- 
peer the Londoners get during the whole 
month. 





Some enterprising spirits at Cohasset have 
been sending up kites in the evening with ex- 
plosive fire-works attached. The fire-works have 
been mistaken by many observers for meteoric 
showers, and one old farmer went so far as to 
predict the approach of the world’s collapse. 





An exchange gives some advice in regard to 
the selecting and eating of cantaloupes, which 
is seasonable now that melons are abundant. 
It is suggested that the day before the melon is 
to be eaten one be selected the stem of which is 
cracking away from the fruit, and which is also 

iving out that delicious aroma peculiar to it. 

ut it in the refrigerator until the next - at 
breakfast or dinner; cut it in two, lengthwise 
take out all the seeds; into each half put a table- 
spoonful of strained honey, and eat. ‘If, after 
eating quantum sufficit, you do not wish < 
throat was a mile long, and every inch of it a 
palate, then we can only say that you are want- 
ing in gustatory taste, and our advice is wasted. 
While we are giving advice, let us add that all 
fruit is the better for being very cold when eaten, 
as it brings out the elegant flavor and aroma, 
and makes it much more refreshing.” 





In Southern California the fields are usually 
covered with a wild flowering plant upon which 
bees greedily feed, and many persons obtain a 
livelihood by taking care of the bees and by the 
sale of honey. Owing to a severe drought, this 
flowering plant has withered in the fields, and 
the honey industry is threatened with great loss. 





The bed-chambers of a certain sea-side resort 
are said to have this placard: ‘‘ Snoring must be 
done in the minor notes, and only at rare inter- 
vals, or not at all.” 





Japan has been called the “‘ paradise of babies,” 
from the great apparent happiness and light- 
heartedness of its children. An English resi- 
dent lady gives the following suggestions ex- 
planatory of this fact, which are well worthy of 
the consideration of parents and teachers in our 
own country: ** The style of clothing, loose and 
yet warm, is far more comfortable than the dress 
of our children. Japanese children are much 
more out in the open air and sunshine. The 
absence of furniture is a marked feature, and 
therefore the absence of repeatedly given in- 
structions ‘not to touch.’ he thick, soft mat- 
ting forming at once the carpet and beds of all 
Japanese houses, and the raised lintel on to 
which the child may clamber as it grows strong, 
constitute the very beau ideal of an infant’s play- 
ground. Children are much petted without be- 
ing capriciously thwarted.” 





Thunder-storms have been so frequent and se- 
vere in Northern Germany this year as to in- 
terfere seriously with the working of the tele- 
graphs. The Prussian government has therefore 
determined to constructasubterranean telegraph 
line from Berlin to Hamburg. It is believed that 
such a line will be comparatively unaffected by 
the electrical disturbances which occur during 
thunder-storms. 





One of the most important discoveries in mod- 
ern astronomy bas recently been made by Pro- 
fessor Hall at Washington—the discovery of two 
satellites to the planet Mars, This fact will be 
considered as a new proof of the nebular hy- 
pothesis. 





It was a bright little child who thus defined 
gossip: ‘It’s when nobody don’t do nothing, 
and somebody goes and tells of it.” 





The Boston Young Men’s Christian Union 
has been doing a good work this summer by 
providing invalids in needy circumstances with 
carriage drives into the country. To some of 
these poor people the sight of the handsome 
residences in the suburbs of the city was scarce- 
ly less a delight than that of the green fields, the 
trees, and the flowers. This drive in a comfort- 
able carriage was a luxury they had not dared to 
hope for, and it came into their lives as an ex- 
pression of kindness which they could not mis- 
take. They showed more real gratitude for such 
a favor than for any supply of the daily necessi- 
ties of food and clothing. 





The laboratories for women which were estab- 
lished six months ago at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology appear to be successful. 
Some of the pupils are fitting themselves to 
teach; two have made special study of some 





subject for the purpose of assisting their hus- 





bands in business; others take the course as a 
art of their education, without definite plans 
or applying their knowledge; and others still 

take some subject that will enable them to un- 

derstand and to make collections at home, and 
to give their children an intelligent interest in 
some form of science. 





A recent visitor on the top of Mount Wash- 
ington thus gives his experience of the variety 
of weather encountered in one day: “It rained, 
hailed, and snowed; the wind blew at the rate 
of seventy-two miles an hour, and the thermom- 
eter was down to thirty-eight in the shade—of 
the clouds. I have decided not to tarry long in 
this region.”’ 





To illustrate the truth of Solomon’s saying, 
“ There is nothing new under the sun,”’ the au- 
thor Fournier has issued a three-volumed work 
entitled Le Vieux Neuf—‘‘The Old New.” If 
there are any things that might be supposed to 
be peculiarly the offspring of the nineteenth 
pe owes they are the fashionable colors and tints 
of the last few years, as elephant’s breath, Prus- 
sian’s blood, mad Bismarck, frog-color, moon- 
light, Nile water, and the like. But Fournier 
goes back two or three hundred years, and finds 
a passage in a work of the sixteenth century 
which enumerates the following then fashionable 
tints: turquoise blue, orange, dead leaf, Isabel- 
la, zizolin, king-color, sad friend, fawn-belly, 
nacarade, barley blossom, sick Spaniard, céladon, 
scratched face, rat-color, springing green, gay 
green, brownish-green, sea green, meadow green, 

ray-green, Judas-color, elm, dying monkey, 

n blue, rejoicing widow, lost time, fiammetta, 
favor-color, brown bread, ape’s grin, returned 
prodigal, and chimney-sweep. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Preservep Pine-Arr.es.—Peel them thin, and take 
out the black eyes with a penknife. Have the slices 
of fruit thin, and to each pound weigh out a pound of 
white sugar. Lay the slices of pine-apple in a china 
bowl, and strew it thickly with sugar until the whole 
quantity is in, and let them remain so for one hour, in 
order to extract the juice. Then put itin a preserving 
pan over the fire with about a tea-cupful of water to 
each pound of sugar and fruit. Let all boil rapidly 
together for about half an hour; expose the fruit to 
the air upon dishes, and if clear, put it away at once, 
allowing the sirup to boil a little longer, or until very 
thick; then pour it boiling hot over the fruit, and seal 
up close. 

Bananas AND Cream.—The ease with which fruit is 
transported to great distances in our day makes it pos- 
sible to utilize many foreign kinds in a way never 
thought of before. The lovers of this luscious south- 
ern production say that it makes a most inviting dish 
when peeled, sliced, and heaped up prettily in a glass 
dessert dish, and served raw, just as we are accustomed 
to use soft peaches. The fresh fig makes a yet more 
beantiful dish, being peeled and cut in halves, the 
bright pink color of the flesh contrasting prettily with 
the tiny black or brown seeds, To have all such dish- 
es in perfection we need the rich cream of a country 
dairy ; but of course milk will do when the other can 
not be obtained. 

Frrep Bananas.—Bananas are said to be delicious 
when peeled, sliced lengthwise, and fried delicately, 
and may be used either as a breakfast fruit or a dessert. 

Branpy Peacurs.—Keep a Dutch oven of lye boiling 
at a little distance from the fire, drop into it a few 
peaches at a time, and let them remain just long enough 
to soften the fur, which wil! rub off readily when wiped 
with a coarse cloth. As they are wiped, throw them 
into cold water to harden. Prepare a sirup in the pro- 
portion of one pound of loaf-sugar to a pint of water. 
When the sirup has come to a boil, and been well 
skimmed, drop in enough peaches to cover the bottom 
of your preserving kettle. Let them cook until ten- 
der, then take them out and add others. The same 
sirup will serve for several parcels. After you have 
taken out all the fruit, boil it well, and while hot mix 
with it equal quantities of French or peach brandy, 
and pour immediately over the peaches, which should 
previously have been packed in wide-mouthed glass 
bottles furnished with air-tight covers, The peaches 
selected for brandying purposes should be of the finest 
—the flesh white-colored. The October heath peach 
is, perhaps, preferable to any other variety. Be sure 
to seal up carefully, in order to exclude the air. 

Dvumptines (entirely new).—Make the crust either of 
scalded flour, as given previously in the Bazar, or with 
shortening, as preferred. Put in the apples, and place 
close together in a baking dish ; cover with water, in 
which sugar has been put in the proportion of three ta- 
ble-spoonfuls to a pint of water. Set the dish in one 
of Daggett’s gauge pans, letting it remain in the oven 
one hour. The sweetened water will be found to have 
become a rich sirup, flavored with apple, and no other 
sauce will be needed. These pans are invaluable for 
baking meats, cake, bread, or biscuit, and having once 
tried them, the wonder is how one ever managed with- 
out them. 

Ometertr Sovrrite.—There are many modes of pre- 
paring this elegant dessert, but perhaps the following 
is as simple and satisfactory as any. Stir five table- 
spoonfuls of sifted flour into three pints of milk; 
strain through a sieve. Add the yolks of eight eggs, 
beaten very light, and, just as it goes into the oven, the 
whites, beaten stiff. Bake quickly, and eat with a 
sweet wine sauce. 

Canta.Loupre Meton Perserves.—Cut the melon into 
slices half an inch thick, Takeoff the rind. Put them 
in salt-water for two days. Boil them in fresh-water 
for six hours, changing the water three times. Make 
a sirup of one pound and a half of sugar to one pound 
of fruit, seasoned with essence of lemon, mace, cinna- 
mon, and white ginger soaked and dried, to your taste. 
Boil the fruit in the sirup until it is perfectly trans- 
parent. During the whole process the boiling must 
be very slow, or the fruit will boil to pieces. 

CantaLoure Rexp preseeven.—Cut off the outer 
rind, and weigh the pieces you lay aside to preserve. 
Put them in achina bowl, and sprinkle over them a tea- 
spoonful of alum. Add as much boiling water as wil! 
cover them, and let them stand all night. In the morn- 
ing pour off this water, and scald the fruit in boiling 
ginger tea, allowing it to simmer until you can dart a 
straw through the fruit. Again drain the fruit dry, 
and to each pound allow one pound of white sugar, 
half a pint of water, and the slices that can be cut 
from three lemons, taking care to extract the seeds, 
lest their bitter taste be imparted. Boil for one hour, 
or until the fruit is tender and transparent. If care- 
fully prepared, this preserve very much resembles West 
India sweetmeats, and is quite equal to them in flavor 





and color, 
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Knitted and 
Crochet Scarf, 
worn as a Hood, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts scarf is work- 
ed with tilleul Shet- 
land wool, and con- 
of an open- 
work knitted foun- 
dation (see Fig. 2, 
page 680) sixty-eight 
inches long and four- 
teen inches wide, 
which is edged on 
the front with a 
ruche of silk of the 
same color. The re- 
maining edgess are 
trimmed with cro- 
chet ball fringe. 
Besides this the scarf 
is trimmed with bows 
of silk ribbon as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. Work the 
scarf with a double 
thread and coarse 
steel knitting - nee- 
dles crosswise as 
follows: lst round. 
—Sl. (slip), always 
alternately t. t. 0. 
(throw the thread 


sists 


over), k. 2 together. 
2d round. —Sl., al- 


ways alternately t. 





t. o., k. together the 
t. t. o. and following 
st. Repeat the 2d 
round until the reg 
uisite length has 
been obtained, and 
then cast off the 


stitches. Work the 
border with a double 
thread and a wooden 
crochet needle as fol- 
lows: Ist round,— 
Always alternately 
1 sc. (single crochet) 
on the next edge st. 
(stitch) of the foun- 
dation, 5 ch. (chain 
stitch), pass over an 
interval equal to 3 
ch, 2d round.—3 
ch., always alternate- 
ly 1 se, on the middle 
of the next 5 ch. in 
the preceding round, 
Sch. ; finally, instead 
of 5 work only 8 ch. 
3d round.—1 se. on 
the first st. of the 
next round, * 5 ch., 
for a dot lay the 
working thread over 
the needle from the 
back to the front, 
three times alter- 
nately take up one loop an inch and a quarter in circumfer- 
ence from the middle of the next 5 ch. in the preceding round, 
but the threads of the loop should cross underneath the veins 
of the st. on which it is worked (to do this insert the needle 
into the respective st. from the front, lay the st. over the 
working thread on the wrong side, and draw the thread 
through as a loop); lay the thread over the needle from the 
front to the back (after working the following loop this thread 
should have the same circumference as the latter), then draw 
the last thread thrown over through all the loops and threads 
on the needle, and work them off together with the st. on the 












































Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rrom 13 To 
15. YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 












Fig. 2.—Svurr ror Boy rrom 8 To 
10 YEARS OLD, 
For description see Supplement. 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Armure CLota Sacque.—Front anp Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 12-15. 


needle, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 5 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, and repeat from *. 4th and 5th rounds.— 
Like the 2d round. Repeat once more the 3d-5th rounds, 
transposing the dots. This completes the border, with the 
exception of the fringe, which is worked as shown by the 
illustration. 


Hammock. 


Tue hammock shown by Fig. 8 on this page is of strong 
even twine plaited in such a manner that the knots, which 
are indispensable in netted hammocks, are avoided. The 
detail on page 589 illustrates the 
manner of execution. 





SIMULATED PORCELAIN 
VASES, JARDINIERES, ETC. 


HE magnificent specimens of 

china-ware displayed in the 
various departments of our late Cen- 
tennial Exhibition may be beautifully 
and successfully imitated by those 
whose means will not allow them to 
purchase the costly articles for the 
possession of which they have so 
often longed during their visits to 
the Minton, Daniels, and other col- 
lections of choice porcelain. 

Those persons who possess suffi- 
cient knowledge of coloring may, 
with but little labor or expense, make 
the most exquisite creations, such 
as vases, plates, tiles, etc., by merely 
obtaining articles of suitable form 
in plain biscuit-ware, and painting 
directly upon the surface with en- 
amel colors—sold specially for this 
purpose. The object of this paper, 
however, is not to aid such artists 
(which will be reserved for future 
instruction), but to describe methods 
whereby the various schools of pot- 
tery may be so closely imitated as to 
almost defy detection. 

The first step in attempting imi- 
tations of porcelain is to decide 
upon the style of ornament, wheth- 
er ancient or modern; for nothing 
appears more absurd than to see a 
design copied from some ancient 
vessel displayed upon the surface of 
a modern-shaped vase, pitcher, or 
bowl. An easy article to adorn, and 
at the same time one of the most 
useful and attractive, is found in the 
tall vases which adorn the corners or 
niches in rooms or halls. These, 
covered with plates (which serve as 


card-receivers), or shallow dishes or bowls 
filled with cut flowers, form charming ob- 
jects of adornment, and will always prove 
satisfactory. 


TOILE INDIENNE CHINA. 


Supposing, then, we decide to embellish 
a pair of such vases in the ancient Ori- 
ental style. We must visit a manufactory 
or store, and select one or a pair of earth- 
en or “stone-ware”’ jars, about three feet 
high, such as we use for kitchen purposes, 
and which are frequently found of most 
classical form. In large cities choice 
forms of jars may be secured by visit- 
ing the large warehouses where imported 
fruit, such as grapes, etc., are received and 
distributed; and for smaller ornaments 
the curiously shaped East India ginger 
jars are unexceptionable in form, accord- 
ing to Sir Charles Eastlake, who gives 
one in his Hints on Household Taste as an 
illustration of perfection in this regard. 

Having obtained our vases, the next 
step is to visit a first-class upholsterer’s 
and purchase some of the finest furniture 
chintz or cretonne, selecting styles and 
designs corresponding with the ancient 
“schools” of pottery — quaint Chinese 
scenes, conventional forms of animal and 
vegetable life, or rich arabesque figures 
will answer well for the purpose — the 
only care required being to use the same 
class of figures throughout, not mingling 
gay flowers with mosaic patterns, or curi- 
ous Japanese scenes with bright French 
designs, for such incongruity would mar 
the whole effect. 

It is the best plan to buy a narrow 
strip of several corresponding styles, so 
as to have as great variety as possible, 
also selecting some small figures to use 
upon the groundwork. It is sometimes 
possible to obtain mythological designs, 
and these are peculiarly well adapted to 
this style; but where these may not be 
had in chintz or cretonne, the illuminated 
paper figures used in potichomanie will 
be found admirable for the work, as the 
rich searlet, blue, green, and other bright 
enameled colors, mingled with dead gold, 
impart the true Oriental aspect desired. 


Whether chintz or paper is used, each , 


separate figure must be carefully cut out 
with a pair of fine pointed scissors, so 
that no groundwork is left around the 
edge. The vases must be carefully wash- 
ed and dried, then painted black, white, 
buff, or stone-color, When quite dry, ar- 
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Fig. 1.—Kxrrrep anp Crocuer Scag as a Ho 
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Fig. 1.—Fovnarp anp Srrirep 
Gauze Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Batiste Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Fate anp Mv 


For description see Supplem 
hammock see illustration ot 

























Figs, 1-5.—LADIES’ 
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eT Scam as a Hoop.—[See Fig. 2, page 580.] 





range the designs, borders, and small 
scattered figures, and carefully fasten 
each one, by painting the backs with a 
boiled paste (of flour mixed in glue wa- 
ter); press the edges down firmly witha 
soft cloth, using great care not to touch 
the surface of the designs with the paste. 

When entirely finished, give a smooth 
coat of copal varnish of finest quality. 
After drying in a room entirely free from 
dust, apply a second coat in the same 
manner, and after twenty-four hours pol- 
ish carefully with a soft wet pad dipped 
repeatedly in pulverized pumice - stone ; 
wash perfectly clean, and again varnish 
and polish, then give a final coat of thin 
varnish, when the surface will appear as 
solid and highly enameled as the finest 
porcelain. 

The Etrusco-Egyptian class of china is 
imitated thus: Give the vase or other ar- 
ticle repeated coats of brilliant scarlet 
paint made of red lead, until a solid sur- 
face is obtained, allowing one coat to dry 
thoroughly before applying another. 
Next obtain a selection of the silhouette 
designs, such as birds, flies, butterflies, 
reptiles, human figures, animals, etc., and, 
if possible, the quaint Egyptian designs 
such as we find in books of travel, or il- 
lustrated works on Egypt or the Holy 
Land. If these can not be procured in 
silhouettes, they are easily cut from black 
glazed paper or paper -cambric, or they 
may be painted on the surface with ivory- 
black or tube paint. After ornamenting 
the scarlet ground with the black figures, 
proceed to varnish and polish as previ- 
ously described. 

French or Sévres china requires light, 
delicate tints of color for the grounding, 
with bright flowers, gay birds and but- 
terflies, graceful garlands, and groups of 
tastefully dressed figures or medallion 
heads. These pretty fancies may be 
found among the French and German 
“scrap sheets,” sold at most fancy stores. 

For the Sévigné style paint the sur- 
face of the vase a clear turquoise blue, 
and to preserve the purity of color, finish 
with the finest dammar instead of copal 
varnish. Mark out oval or round me- 
dallions (on the centre and at four points 
equidistant from it), which paint a clear 
opaque white, using the ivory-white tube 
paints. On these fasten the groups, bou- 
quets, or baskets of bright flowers, gar- 
lands of vivid green leaves, and outside 
tracery of delicate grasses and waving 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Fa1Lte Dress anp Armure SitK Pateror.—Back AnD FRronr. 
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flourish now, giving 
a very accepta- 
ble picturesqueness 
to the story of 
nineteenth - century 
America. We drink 
tea out of antique 
china; there are 
certain little society 
airs and graces 
prevalent which 
suggest an older 
time; our rooms 
are quaintly hung 
like our great-grand- 
mothers’; and even 
the mania for 
screens is a fresh 
impulse in a very 
old direction. <A 
hundred years ago 
the screen was as 
necessary an article 
of furniture as a 
chair or table; ey- 
ery sort of room 
was provided with 
one; hence the in- 
numerable screen 
complications in 
plays of the peri- 
od. Violante, who 
doubted Sir Charles 
Lawless’s love for 
her, hid behind his 
worship’s dainty 
pink screen to list- 
en to his confes- 
sion to a_ friend. 
Lady Butterfield, 
prying into every 
body’s business, al- 
ways found a screen 
at hand to conceal 
her huge propor- 
tions. And who 
does not connect a 
screen with pretty, 
frivolous Lady Tea- 
zle, hiding her des- 
perate blushes while 
the honest Sir Peter 
betrays his noble 
purpose to Joseph 
Surface? In this 
connection we are 
reminded of the 
story of Mrs. Mow- 
att’s performance 
of Lady Teazle. 
Worn out by the 
fatigue of travel 
and rehearsal, she 
was hardly able 
to keep awake 
throughout the first 
act of the play. 
When the screen 





scene came, she re- 
joiced in a brief res- 


For description see Supplement. pite at least, and 
sat down. comfort- 
ably to rest; but, alas! nature could not be denied her rights, 
and the young actress fell fast asleep. In this condition 
the indignant Sir Peter discovered her. She was supposed 
to be all remorse, confusion, and dismay, instead of which her 
pretty powdered head was nodding in a comfortable dream- 
less sleep. 

Screens go in and out all the stories of the time as well, 
from my lady’s delicate hand affair which was kept upon the 
mantel to the ponderous four-leaved article which was even 
used to divide the rooms into separate compartments; and 


ferns, all which may be obtained in the collections of “scrap 
pictures,” or in decalcomanie or potichomanie sheets.  Bright- 
plumaged birds, butterflies, and festoons of roses should sur- 
round these medallions, while between them Cupids or other 
graceful little figures may be placed with good effect. 

For an imitation of Rose du Barry china use a delicate pink 
ground, and similar medallions with pretty colored groups of 
Watteau figures. 

Wedgwood is finely imitated by using the stone-ware with 
uneven surface, painting the ground either a blue-gray or a 
Palissy gray - green, the blue, how- 
ever, being most effective. Sheets 
of embossed lace note-paper of sev- 
eral patterns are also required, and 
a little raw cotton. The embossed 
figures of the lace note-paper are to 
be carefully cut out,-and then filled 
in with layers of soft tissue - paper 
or raw cotton, gummed into the hol- 
low cavities on the under (or wrong) 
side of the paper, in order to pre- 
serve the rotundity of the projecting 
parts. After thus manipulating 
each separate figure, they are taste- 
fully arranged upon the vase or oth- 
er article, and securely fastened with 
the paste, great care being observed 
to preserve the immaculate white- 
ness and purity of each delicate 
part of the pattern. The figures, 
garlands, and borders being arranged 
according to the true Wedgwood 
style, narrow bands of white paint 
are carried around the upper edge 
and between the garlands, which or- 
nament the top in a series of fes- 
toons. The whole surface then re- 
ceives a coat of clear dammar var- 
nish, and a perfect imitation of En- 
glish Wedgwood-ware is secured at 
but small cost of money or labor. 
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CHEAP SCREENS, AND 
HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


T is a singular fact that in an 

age capable of nearly any orig- 

inality, the tendency in matters of 

household art, as well as dress and 

some social customs, is decidedly 

old-fashioned. We revive the flow- 

ered chintzes of Queen Anne’s prim 

Fig. 5.—Apron ror Girt From 5 To 7 YEARS day; the wide - spreading fans and 
OLD,—{For pattern and description see Suppl., gay powdered coiffures of the 
No. VII, Pics. £3- 41.] Georges ; velvets and laces, feathers 

and mantles, such as ornamented 

that fascinating eighteenth century, 
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Fig. 4.—Svit ror Boy From 
YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


WLDREN’S DRESSES. 


a 


Fig. 1.—Suir ror Boy rrom 7 To 9 
YEARS OLD.—{For pattern and de- 
scription see Suppl., No. V., Figs. 23-29.) 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 10 To 12 
YEARS OLD. 


ADIES’ 


For description see Supplement. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 





[SerremBer 15, 1877. 








the Oriental traceries now in vogue were pop- 
ular in the older time as well. Nowadays skill- 
ful housekeepers are endeavoring to manufacture 
screens at home, and very useful such articles will 
be found if well made, but the question of econo- 
my is not quite so clearly understood as it should 
be. The primary requisites in all such matters 
are precision and neatness. A general idea of har- 
mony in color.must be maintained, for, however 
grotesque be the fashion you propose to follow, 
good taste and judgment can be exercised, and 
the gaudiest combinations toned down here and 
there, so as to meet the demands of both “ style” 
and artistic perception. Bedroom screens are 
those chiefly to be made at home, and for the 
cheapest of these use pine in the frame-work. 
There is a common impression that a good screen 
may be made on a clothes-horse, but in reality it 
is much better to order your frame from a car- 
penter, the expense being very little more, and 
the result much more satisfactory. A bedroom 
sereen of two or three leaves should be six feet 
high and two feet in the width of each leaf. Or- 
der it very precisely, with good bars across, and 
some sort of feet. Hinges, if used, should have 
a double action, so that they will turn either way; 
if not, listing bands are preferable, although these 
are awkward to conceal, Almost any carpenter 
will make such a screen of pine for about one 
dollar a leaf, or, at most, four dollars for one of 
three leaves. Stained a dark walnut-color, these 
look nicely for common use; but of course the 
walnut, costing twice as much, would be finer, and 
worth while if you are practiced in such house- 
hold fine arts. ; 

Beginning with the simply useful screen, those 
with covering of reps or heavy linen cambric in 
dark colors are the best. Silk or foulard can be 
used also effectively, and makes quite an elegant 
screen. Farmer’s satin and various materials 
of the kind look rich and handsome, especially 
when lined with a different color in thin silk or 
silesia. For such screens, put the material on 
lengthwise in narrow pleats on each leaf sepa- 
rately, dividing it into eight or four pleats, ac- 
cording to fancy, before putting it on. Take 
great care to fold it evenly and draw it down with 
precision, as any bias tendency makes it impossi- 
ble to arrange below. If no lining is to be used, 
draw the pleats nicely within the middle bars of 
the screen, which must of course be stained to 
match the frame-work. Brass-headed nails should 
be used, with a strip of gimp or narrow band of 
velveteen. Dark green linen, Turkey red or any 
pretty striped chintz, looks well in this way. If 
cretonre be used, it should be stretched across 
plainly, so as to show the figures or flowers. 
Reps, if heavy, should be plain; if a light quality, 
it may be pleated. Plain damask reps makes an 
effective and simply manufactured screen, with 
brass-headed nails and a fancy gimp. Good lin- 
en may be bought at from eighteen to thirty cents 
a yard, and you must allow in the width once and 
a half extra for pleating. These simple screens 
are extremely useful, and in the sick-room or in 
summer invaluable, An open doorway or window 
may by their means be guarded from too much 
draught, a temporary shade be given, while the 
dark crimson reps screens make an effective back- 
ground for a statuette or easel in a library or sit- 
ting-room. 

The manufacture at home of ornamented screens 
is a far daintier task. The ordinary paper screen 
should be made of narrow leaves, as it is then 
less apt to tear. Stretch across each leaf sep- 
arately stout unbleached muslin, taking care to 
avoid any bias tendencies. Nail it securely, and 
then measure the paper covering very accurately 
before applying any paste, as once the paste is 
touched, dispatch has to be considered above all 
things. Next spread out the sheet of paper on 
a pine table or any flat surface, and with a large 
brush apply the paste swiftly, and at once lay it 
upon the muslin, dextrously smoothing it down 
with a soft cloth or barely moistened sponge. 
When each leaf is finished in this way, apply the 
bordering of paper, fitting it to the edges of the 
papered screen, not the frame-work. The paste 
used should be made of flour and boiling water, 
with a little alum to prevent danger from mice or 
vermin. These screens can be made up, if pre- 
ferred, on a foundation of leather, but are in such 
cases much more expensive. On muslin they are 
very cheap, and, if covered on both sides, extreme- 
ly pretty. The muslin costs from ten to twelve 
cents a yard ; the papering, from seventy-five cents 
a roll of nine yards to three dollars and a half. 
Japanese or Persian papers are, of course, the 
proper kind in these Oriental days. The English 
Japanese papering comes in very good designs, 
the conventional tea-box community, narrow-eyed 
and speculative in manner, being grouped regard- 
less of perspective and in effective colors upon 
it, while the richer French paper is shown in paler 
blues and greens and the gilded or bronzed fig- 
ures. The English papering is seventy-five cents, 
the French from three to five dollars, per roll. 
Bordering is but a trifling expense. A thin white 
varnish, lightly applied, is frequently a great im- 
provement to the Japanese paper screens, but 
care should be taken to put it on evenly, brush- 
ing lightly and in one direction. An upholsterer 
will make an excellent Japanese paper screen of 
three leaves and good walnut finish, to your or- 
der, for from fourteen to eighteen dollars. The 
expense of home manufacture would be from 
eight to twelve. 

uch prettier screens, of course, are made of 

the cut figures on black or dark-hued linens, but 
these require greater care. The figures may be 
cut out of the Japanese wall-paper, while at 
Japanese shops pictures are to be had in every 
variety of design, those ten to twelve inches 
square costing ten cents apiece, or one dollar 
a dozen. These should have the marginal edge 
of white paper neatly trimmed off, and may be 
applied with flour or starch to the linen. 
he figures on old fans may likewise be utilized, 
if care is taken in their preparation. Cut them 





out first roughly, and then carefully peel off the 
reverse side of the paper, after which the reeds 
can be readily taken off. The final cutting out, 
leaving simply the colored figure, may then be 
accomplished without difficulty. Cretonne may 
be used in like manner, and here variety is end- 
less. The satin-finish cretonne is, of course, 
finest, although the paste or starch must be most 
carefully testgl, as some colors lose their tone 
when it is applied. For a nursery screen or the 
sick-room of a little invalid nothing can be more 
entertaining than the linen screens ornamented 
with pictures cut from old story-books; those of 
the present day, illustrated by Walter Crane and 
his followers, make a beautiful screen for any 
sleeping-room, but even simpler prints are wel- 
come to the childish eye. We well remember 
the thrill of delight when a certain screen, made 
up by some mother’s hands in this simple, pret- 
ty way, was unfolded to our childish eye. Never 
had pictures such an enduring fascination! And 
they seemed so much more entertaining without 
the text, for could not Cinderella be at any time 
transformed into the Sleeping Beauty, or the 
“queen in her parlor” do duty as any sovereign 
in the civilized world? while the baby imagination 
followed all the heroines of fairy-land at its own 
sweet will. In some cases, pasting the pictures 
close to each other has a beautiful effect. Illus- 
trated newspapers frequently contain prints well 
worth saving for such a purpose, and these on a 
crimson or black ground are very ornamental 
and pretty. If the manufacturer have any skill 
in the art of decoration, beautiful screens may be 
made by painting long branches or drooping gar- 
lands upon any material which absorbs the color 
without running. 

The prices of screens in shops vary, of course, 
according to quality and design, but very elegant 
ones of varnished paper, with ebonized frame-work 
and gilt finish, may be procured for twenty-five 
dollars. The genuine Japanese screen paper is 
thin and very perishable, while in effect it is real- 
ly poor, having a fibrous quality which is silky 
and difficult to cover. 

The manufacture of needle-work screens in- 
cludes many varieties of work, but at the outset 
it should be stated that these are invariably much 
more expensive than you can guess from hasty 
calculation. Cretonne can be simply and effect- 
ively used on linen with the button-hole stitch, 
and it is as well to stretch your black linen first, 
and sew the cretonne upon it afterward, like tam- 
bour-work; there is less danger of its being 
drawn crooked in this way. Farmer’s satin is 
frequently used for a foundation for fire screens, 
and is always effective, though difficult to make 
up at home. You can, however, leave to an up- 
holsterer the stretching and tacking of it, and 
finish it off at home. 

In concluding directions we can only say that 
very much depends in this, as in all other matters 
of household art, upon individual taste, and that 
sense, which should surely be feminine, of the 
“eternal fitness of things” in the world of color, 
harmony, and these ornamental home sciences, 
which, trifling as they seem, are not without their 
suggestiveness and graceful dignity. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A GLANCE BACK. 


MEANWHILE, what of the widower whom we had 
left behind in England? It was fairly to be ex- 
pected that Balfour, once he had seen his wife 
handed over to that wise and tender counselor 
who was to cure her of all her sentimental suffer- 
ings, would go straightway back to England and 
rejoice in the new freedom that allowed him to 
give up the whole of his time and attention to 
public affairs. At all events that was what Lady 
Sylvia expected. Now he would have no domes- 
tic cares to trouble him. As far as his exertions 
were necessary to the safety of the state, England 
was secure. For Lady Sylvia always spoke of 
her husband as having far more serious duties to 
perform than any Home Secretary or Lord Chan- 
cellor of them all. 

Balfour, having taken a last look—from the 
deck of his friend’s yacht—at the great dark ship 
going out into the western horizon, got back to 
Queenstown again, and to London. No doubt he 
was free enough; and there was plenty at this 
time to e the attention of members of Par- 
liament. But he did not at all seem to rejoice in 
his freedom; and Englebury had about as little 
reason as Ballinascroon to applaud the zeal of its 
representative. He went down to the House, it 
is true, and he generally dined there ; but his chief 
cronies discovered in him an absolute listlessness 
whenever, in the intervals between their small 
jokes, they mentioned some bill or other; while, 
on the other hand, he was greatly interested in 
finding out which of these gentlemen had made 
long sea-voyages, and was as anxious to get in- 
formation about steamets, storms, fogs, and the 
American climate as if he were about to arrange 
for the transference of the whole population of 
England to the plains of Colorado. The topics 





of the hour seemed to have no concern whatever 
for this silent and brooding man, who refused all 
invitations, and dined either at the House or by 
himself at a small table at the Reform. The 
Public Worship Regulation Bill awoke in him 
neither enthusiasm nor aversion. The Duty on 
Third-class Passengers ?—they might have made 
it a guinea a head if they liked. In other days 
he had been an eager demonstrator of the neces- 
sity of our having a Public Prosecutor; now he 
had scarcely a word to say. There were only two 
subjects in which at this moment he seemed keen- 
ly interested—the one was the Report which Mr. 
Plimsoll’s Commission had just published, and 
the other was, singularly enough, the act just 
passed in America about the paper currency. 
What earthly reason could he have for bothering 
about the financial arrangements of America ? 
He did not own a red cent of the American 
debt. 

One forenoon he was walking through St. 
James’s Park when he was overtaken by a cer- 
tain noble lord—an ingenuous youth whom he 
had known at Oxford. 

“ Balfour,” said this young man, walking on 
with him, “you are a Scotchman—you can tell 
me what I have to expect. Fact is, I have done 
rather a bold thing—I have taken a shooting of 
13,000 acres, for this autumn only, in the island 
of Mull; and I have never been there. But I 
sent my own man up, and he believes the reports 
they gave were all right.” 

“What you are to expect ?” said Balfour, good- 
humoredly. ‘“ Plenty of shooting, probably; and 
plenty of rain, certainly.” 

“So they say,” continued the young man. “ And 
my avant-courier says there may be some difficulty 
about provisions. He hints something about hir- 
ing a small steam-yacht that we might send across 
to Oban at a pinch—” 

“Yes, that would be advisable, if you are not 
near Tobermory.” 

“ Eighteen miles off.” 

Then the young man was fired with a sudden 
generosity. 

“Your wife has gone to America, hasn’t she ?” 

“Yes,” was the simple answer. 

“ Are you booked for the 12th?” 

“ No.” 

“Come down with me. I sha’n’t leave till the 
10th, if that will suit you. The House is sure to 
be up—in fact, you fellows have nothing to do— 
you are only gammoning your constituencies.” 

“Tt’s lucky for some people that they can sit 
in Parliament without having any constituency to 
gammon,” said Balfour. 

“You mean we mightn’t find it quite so easy 
to get in,” said the young man, with a modest 
laugh; for indeed his service in Parliament was 
of the slightest sort—was limited, in fact, to pro- 
curing admission for one or two lady friends on 
the night of a great debate. “But what do you 
say to Mull? If we don’t get much of a dinner, 
we are to have a piper to play to us while we eat. 
And of course there will be good whiskey. What 
do you say?” 

“T say that it is very good of you, and I should 
like it extremely ; but I think I shall stay in town 
this autumn.” 

“Tn town !” 

“ Yes.” 

“ All the autumn °” exclaimed the young man, 
with an air as though he half expected this mani- 
ac to turn and bite him on the arm. 

“Yes,” said Balfour; and then he stammered 
a sort of apology. “The fact is that a married 
man feels himself taken at an unfair advantage 
if he goes any where without his wife. I hate 
nothing so much as dining as a single man with 
a lot of married people. They pity you and pat- 
ronize you—” 

“ But, my dear fellow, there won’t be any mar- 
ried people up at this place—I can’t pronounce 
the name. There will be only two men besides 
ourselves—a regular bachelor party. You sure- 
ly can’t mean to stop in town the whole of the 
autumn, and be chased about your club by the 
cleaning people. You will cut your throat before 
the end of August.” 

“And what then? The newspapers are hard 
pushed at that time. If I committed suicide in 
the hall of the Reform Club, I should deserve the 
gratitude of the whole country. But, seriously, I 
am sorry I can’t go down with you to Scotland. 
Much obliged all the same.” 

“When does Lady Sylvia return?” asked his 
companion, carelessly. 

“About the end of October, I should think,” 
Balfour said; and then he added, “ Very likely 
we shall go to Italy for the winter.” 

He spoke quite calmly. He seemed to take it 
as a mere matter of ordinary arrangement that 
Lady Sylvia and himself should decide where they 
should spend the winter. For of course this in- 
genuous youth walking with him was not to know 
that Lady Sylvia had separated herself from her 
husband of her own free will and choice. 

“Good-by, Balfour,” said the young Lord 
L——, as he turned off and went down toward 
Queen Anne’s Gate. “I would have sent you 
some game if Lady Sylvia had been at home: it 
would be no use to a club man.” 

Balfour walked on, and in a second or two found 
himself before the clock tower of the Houses of 
Parliament, rising in all its gilded pride into the 
blue summer sky. Once upon a time—and that 
not so long ago—all the interests of his life were 
centered in the great building beneath that tow- 
er. When he first entered it—even in the hum- 
ble capacity of member for Ballinascroon—a new 
world of activity and ambition seemed opening 
up before him. But at this very moment, strange- 
ly enough, the mere sight of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment appeared to awaken in him a curious sort 
of aversion. He had been going down to a morn- 
ing sitting, rather because he had nothing else to 
do than that he was interested in the business 
going forward. But this first glimpse of the Par- 
liament buildings caused him suddenly to change 





his mind ; he turned off into Parliament Street, 
and called in at the offices of Mr. Billy Bolitho. 

Mr. Bolitho was as cheerful and bland as usu- 
al. Moreover, he regarded this young man with 
sympathy, for he noticed his reserved and almost 
troubled air, and he at once divined the cause. 
Did not every body know that some of these large 
firms were being hardly hit just then? The fine 
old trade in Manchester goods had broken down 
before markets glutted with gray shirtings and 
jeans. The homeward consignments of teas and 
silks were no longer eagerly competed for by the 
brokers. The speculations in cotton to which 
some of the larger houses had resorted were wild- 
er than the wildest gambling on the Stock Ex- 
change. It was a great thing, Mr. Bolitho knew, 
to have belonged to such a firm as Balfour, Skin- 
ner, Green, & Co. in the palmy days of commerce, 
but these fine times could not last forever. 

“Come, Balfour,” said Mr. Bolitho, brightly, 
“have a glass of sherry and a cigar. You don’t 
look quite up to the mark this morning.” 

“Thank you, I will. I believe idleness is ruin- 
ing my health and spirits—there is nothing do- 
ing at the House.” 

“Why don’t you start a coach, and spend your 
forenoons that way?” said Bolitho, gayly. 

“Tl tell you what I will do with you, if you 
like,” said Balfour, “I will drive you down to The 
Lilacs. Come. It is a fine day, and they will 
give you some sort of dinner in the evening. 
You can be here by ten to-morrow morning.” 

Mr. Bolitho was seated on a table, his legs 
dangling in the air, and he was carefully cutting 
the end off a cigar, 

“Done with you,” said he, getting on his feet 
again, “if you first lunch with me at the Devon- 
shire.” 

This, too, was agreed upon, and Balfour, as 
the two walked up to St. James’s Street, did his 
very best to entertain this kind friend who had 
taken compassion on his loneliness. And as 
they set out in the shining afternoon to drive 
away down into the quiet of Surrey, Balfour 
strove to let his companion know that he was 
greatly obliged to him, and talked far more than 
was his wont, although his talk was mostly about 
such roads as Lady Sylvia knew, and about such 
houses as Lady Sylvia had admired. 

“Have you heard the last about Englebury ?” 
he asked. 

“No.” 

“Old Chorley has been struck with remorse of 
conscience, and has handed over that piece of 
filched common to the town, to make a public 
green.” 

“That public green was nearly keeping you out 
of this Parliament,” observed Mr. Bolitho, with 
a demure smile. 

“ And there is to be a public gymnasium put 
up on the ground, and I have promised to go 
down and throw the thing open. What do you 
say, Bolitho; will you take a run down there, and 
drink a glass of wine with old Chorley, and show 
the boys how to twist round a trapéze ?” 

“T am very glad you have made friends with 
Chorley,” said Mr. Bolitho. “He might have 
done you a deal of mischief. But I do think you 
are becoming a little more prudent; no doubt 
you have found that all constituencies are not 
Ballinascroons.” 

“T may have become more prudent,” said Bal- 
four, with the indifference of a man who is men- 
tally sick and out of sorts, “but it is not from 
any desire to remain in Parliament. I am tired 
of it—I am disgusted with it—I should like to 
quit it altogether.” 

Bolitho was not surprised. He had known a 
good many of these spoiled children of fortune. 
And he knew that, when by chance they were 
robbed of some of their golden toys—say that an 
income of £30,000 a year was suddenly cut down 
to £5000—they became impatient and vexed, and 
spoke as if life were no longer worth having. 

“Try being out of Parliament for a year or 
two, and see if you don’t change your mind,” said 
Mr. Bolitho, shrewdly. “There is something in 
the old proverb that says you never know the 
value of any thing until you have lost it.” 

“That is true enough,” said Balfour, with de- 
cision ; but he was not thinking of Ballinascroon, 
nor yet of Englebury, nor of any seat in any Par- 
liament. . 

It was the cool of the evening when they got 
down to The Lilacs, and very quiet and still and 
beautiful looked the cottage amidst its rose-bush- 
es and honeysuckle. No doubt there was a de- 
serted air about the rooms; the furniture was 
covered with chintz; every thing that could be 
locked and shut up was locked and shut up. But 
all the same Mr. Bolitho was glad to be taken 
round the place, and to be told how Lady S~ lia 
had done this and had done that, and how that 
the whole designing and decoration of the place 
was her own. Mr. Bolitho did not quite enter 
into this worship at the shrine of a departed 
saint, because he knew very well that if Lady 
Sylvia had been at The Lilacs that evening he 
would not have been there; but of course he pro- 
fessed a profound admiration for the manner in 
which the limited space had been made the most 
of, and declared that, for his part, he never went 
into the country and saw the delights of a coun- 
try house without wishing that Providence had 
seen fit to make him a farmer or squire. 

And Mr. Bolitho got a fairly good dinner, too, 
considering that there were in the place only the 
housekeeper and a single servant, besides the 
gardener. They would not remain in-doors after 
dinner on such a beautiful evening. They went 
out to smoke a cigar in the garden, and the skies 
were clear over them, and the cool winds of the 
night were sweetened with the scent of flow- 
ers. 

“They have no such refreshing coolness as this 
after the hot days in America,” said Balfour ; “at 
least so they tell me. It must be a dreadful busi- 
ness, after the glare of the day, to find no relief— 
to find the night as hot as the day. But I sup- 
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pose they have got over the hottest of the weather 
there.” 

“Where is Lady Sylvia now ?” asked Mr. Boli- 
tho, seeing that the thoughts of the young man 
—troubled as they must be by these commercial 
cares—were nevertheless often turned to the dis- 
tant lands in which his wife was wandering. 

“Up toward Canada, I should think,” he said. 
“Soon she will be out in the West—and there it 
is cool even in the heat of summer.” 

“JT don’t wonder you remained in England,” 
said Mr. Bolitho, frankly. 

“Why?” said Balfour, who could not under- 
stand Mr. Bolitho’s having an opinion about the 
matter in any direction. 

“Things have not been going well in the City,” 
said Mr. Bolitho, cautiously. 

“T suppose not,” said Balfour, carelessly. 
“But that does not concern me much. I never 
interfere in the busi arrang ts of our 
firm; the men whom my father trusted I can af- 
ford to trust. But I suppose you are right. There 
has been overspeculation. Fortunately, my part- 
ners are sufficiently cautious men; they have al- 
ready made money; they don’t need to gam- 
ble.” 

Bolitho was troubled in his mind. Was the 
young man acting a part, or was he really igno- 
rant of the rumor that his partners, finding the 
profits on their business gradually diminishing, 
and having sustained severe losses in one or two 
directions, had put a considerable portion of their 
capital into one or two investments which were 
at that very time being proved to be gigantic 
frauds? After all, Bolitho was a generously dis- 

ed man. 

“ Balfour,” said he, “you won’t mind my speak- 
ing frankly to you ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Well, I don’t know how far you examine into 
the details of the business transactions of your 
firm ; but, you know, commercial things have been 
in a bad way of late, and you ought—I mean any 
man situated as you are—ought to be a little par- 
ticular.” 

“Oh, I am quite satisfied,” Balfour said. “I 
don’t know much about business; but I can un- 
derstand the profit and loss and capital accounts 
in the ledger, and these I periodically examine. 
Why, the firm gave £1000 to the last Mansion 
House Fund !” 

Bolitho had heard before of firms hopelessly 
bankrupt making such dramatic displays of wealth 
in order to stave off the evil day ; but of course he 
did not mention such a thing in connection with 
such a house as Balfour, Skinner, Green, & Co. 
He only said that he was glad to find that Balfour 
did examine the books. 

[TO BE OCONTINUED.] 








AFTER DARK. 

y TE used to think, even before we loved her 

so much, that Mrs. Dalrymple was a rep- 
resentation of charming old age that might have 
made poets celebrate it instead of youth. Her 
brown eyes were still as soft and large, if not as 
bright, as ever; and although the rings of hair 
round her smooth brow were silvery white, her 
brows and lashes were yet dark. But it was none 
of that, nor the soft skin with the delicate rosy 
bloom that sometimes diffused it, that made the 
charm of the face; it was the soulful expression 
there, and the smile sweeter than any young girl 
knows how to smile—a smile full of innocence 
and love. Her life had not been a very happy 
one, we used to fancy, she having had some seri- 
ous cross in her youth, and afterward marrying a 
man whom she did not very tenderly love, because 
he loved her, and who ended by abusing her. 
She had been now for several years a widow 
without children, spending her considerable for- 
tune in kindnesses, and making all the young 
people in the region her stanch adherents. 

She lived at The Cedars, and some one or the 
other of us was always with her, and it would be 
hard to say where a pleasanter life could be lived 
than all day long in Mrs. Dalrymple’s gardens or 
behind her horses, and all the evenings, with the 
breath of roses and honeysuckles about the win- 
dows, in her delightful drawing-rooms, listening 
to her old contes, or to the talk of by-gone days 
in which her contemporaries indulged when they 
became her guests. 

Among these guests occasionally was Mr. Ste- 
phen, an elderly person who had come into the 
neighborhood some years before, and who lived 
on the next place, where only a hedge divided the 
lands—a strange, sad, silent old man, concerning 
whom, as nobody knew any thing, every body 
conjectured every thing. Some said he was an 
Englishman, some that he was a New Zealander ; 
it was generally conceded that he had suffered 
great calamity; and here and there even it was 
declared that in a distant State he had been im- 
prisoned under a life sentence, but pardoned out 
for quiet behavior after fifty years, taking then 
the property which it was in his power to take, 
and coming here. Peaceful and gentle as he 
was, living among his birds and flowers, giving 
freely to whomsoever asked, he was yet generally 
avoided, and as he sought no one, his life was 
solitary. He had had occasion to look for a lost 
pet on Mrs. Dalrymple’s grounds, which had led 
to an acquaintance that he so little followed up 
that sometimes she herself would take one of us 
and go over into his garden, and often she would 
tap on the long window, and saying, gayly, ‘“‘ Priv- 
ilege of an old woman!” insist on bringing him 
home to dinner. 

She had done so to-day; for we had surprised 
her—we homeless girls whom she had at last 
made permanently at home with herself—in an 
unwonted shower of tears in the morning, tears 
that continued with more or less force all day. 
“I must have something now to brighten me,” 
said she. “Let us go and get Mr. Stephen. We 
will have an omelette roum. There was omelette 


roum on the table fifty-three years ago to-day, I 
remember now. It is one of my anniversary days 
to-day, my dears.” 

“ Hine ille lacrime,” said we, wiping the dear 
lady’s face and trying to make her smile. Some- 
how we always felt as if she were our own age. 

“ Yes, it is one of my anniversary days to-day,” 
said she again, after dinner, as we all sat in the 
drawing-room about her, Mr. Stephen not far away 
in his arm-chair. “It is so long ago that it oft- 
en seems to have been something I once read of 
rather than once lived and felt and suffered—oh 
yes, suffered! I fancy that bright young happy 
girl with her lovers is in a romance. I can think 
of it all without suffering now; yet, just for the 
pity of it, just as you cry over a novel, you know, 
I could not help shedding a few tears to-day.” 

“Was it so very sad, then?” one of us ven- 
tured. 

“Ah! very. And we were all so young! I 
will tell you about it; I always said I would. I 
do not mind speaking of it now; it is all as if I 
were speaking of some one else.—They were three 
brothers,” she said, after a moment, “and they 
were all my lovers, and I—I loved the eldest. 
He was my lover, as I said ; but sometimes I have 
doubted if he loved me as he loved those broth- 
ers of his, half a dozen years their senior. He 
had been father and mother to them, and he 
compassed heaven and earth for their wishes. 
Ah, well, well! so noble a being never lived be- 
fore. ‘Greater love hath no man’—hath no 
man.” She paused a moment again, her voice 
trembling. “ How strange,” she resumed, present- 
ly, “that I should be telling this so calmly! Ob, 
it was a storm—it was a storm!” and her old 


-hands clasped and unclasped nervously. “ What 


a dark and dreadful time of horror, and now so 
tranquil! But I will tell you. You always do 
seem so like what my own children might have 
been—all but Mr, Stephen, I mean,” she said, 
with a quick laugh that restored her to herself. 
“One day we were in a boat together, alone upon 
the little river. How I remember it all !—the green 
boughs meeting overhead, the green shadows un- 
derneath, the sunlight sifting through, and his face, 
his proud, pale, passionate face, as he said some 
simple words that let me know, not that he loved 
me, not that he wished to know if I loved him— 
as if that had always been understood—but that 
he expe me soon to be his wife. I loved him 
—oh, how I loved him !” said the old lady, clasping 
and unclasping her hands again, “ But some evil 
spirit seized me. I was a coquette; I answered 
him lightly. ‘How did he know,’ I said, ‘ but that 
I was already plighted to Ralph?” We had hung 
close to the shore, beneath the great boughs, and 
looking up as I spoke, I saw Mark, the second 
brother, sitting in the boughs—oh, so strange his 
face looked then! I beckoned him mischievous- 
ly, and in a’moment he had parted all the leaves 
and sprays, and was threatening to spring and 
swamp the little boat if we did not let him in. 
That night, at the home of the three brothers, 
there was a fearful contest—I the cause. Ah! 
this soft sweet summer night who could believe it ? 
and could I ever have believed I should sit here 
calmly and tell of it to those who were not born ? 
They had grappled ; Ralph was killed ; his eldest 
brother was found red-handed. When Mark 
came home from his ramble, the officers were car- 
rying that brother to prison. He never opened 
his lips concerning it from that day,” said Mrs. 
Dalrymple, with a sob in her voice. ‘He em- 
ployed no lawyer, although the court appointed 
one; he refused to plead guilty or not guilty. I 
will hurry. He was sentenced to death ; his sen- 
tence was commuted to imprisonment for life. 
As for me, I would not believe it; I never be- 
lieved it—” 

“ Never ?” said Mr. Stephen, hoarsely. 

“Never. I sent Mark to procure me admis- 
sion to the prison; he came back saying it was 
refused. I wrote; Mark brought me back the 
letter unopened. His brother, he said, would have 
no further communication with us. At length, 
as if worn out with my importunity, Mark exact- 
ed of me a pledge of secrecy. There was no need! 
There was no need! He told me that with his 
own eyes he had seen the blow struck, and had 
gotten away that he might not be used as evi- 
dence. But I did not believe it then. I gather- 
ed all my ready money ; I went to the prison and 
gave it to the keeper, in my ignorance thinking 
it necessary. It was the day of the sentence. 
I was taken to the cell and left. He stood up 
hurriedly to meet me. So changed! so changed! 
White as death, but his great eyes burning—and 
he held out his arms to me. I waited one mo- 
ment, one fatal moment. ‘Tell me first,’ I cried — 
‘oh, just say yourself that you are innocent!’ His 
arms fell. ‘You too!’ he said, and he folded his 
arms upon his breast, and stood there, his head 
fallen, surveying me from under his eyebrows. 
‘You too!’ Oh, I don’t know what there was in 
the words, but I fell upon the floor, fainting dead 
away, and I never saw him again. Nothing made 
any difference to me then. Mark was very ten- 
der to me in those days. I felt as if he ought to 
hate the sight of me. It was five years before I 
married him. I never loved him; but he was 
nearer than any one else. I should never have 
married him but for messages of something little 
short of hatred that he brought me from the 
prison. Why do I tell you all this, my dears?” 
she said, suddenly stopping. “ And Mr. Stephen 
too? Only, perhaps, because you are a part of my 
life now—you and he—and this life is as real to 
me now as that. That? No, that is a dream: 
as the dying do not weep, so the old do not suf- 
fer in reliving the past. It is no longer my story; 
there is no sacred secrecy about it; it is the story 
of that young girl of whom I spoke to you. Well 
—to goon. Perhaps it was because he knew I 
did not love him; perhaps he wearied of me; 
perhaps to see me only recalled to him his crime. 
We—we were not happy together. We lived a 
long life of wretchedness. Yet, being his wife, I 





tried—yes, I tried—never to fail in my duty. I 


bore with him. I nursed him faithfully in those 
final years of nervous illness that wore him to his 
deatin and nearly ruined me. It was the last day 
that, pillowed in his bed, his ghastly face like 
death re-animated, he told me his secret. All his 
life he had lived in luxury; his table had been 
sumptuous with meats and wines ; his horses had 
been fleet; his bed had been of down; he had 
married the woman he loved; he had wealth, 
freedom, all men’s honor. His Brother,” she said, 
again with that dry sob, “had a prison cot, prison 
fare, solitude, labor, chains, all men’s contumely 
and contempt; yet, of the two, his brother’s lot 
had been the best: he had lain on roses where 
Mark had lain on red-hot coals. Let grief and 
loss and want have been his—he had had the 
proud inward consciousness of innocence. For 
it was Mark who was the felon, who was the 
murderer. It was my husband who had killed 
Ralph. His ekder brother, in that great love of 
his, had taken all the burden, and Mark had let 
him do it.” Mrs. Dalrymple was silent again, 
and we did not disturb her. “Oh, it was hard to 
forgive him!” she cried. ‘“ Have I forgiven him ? 
I do not know. But with what mad haste I wrote 
out the statement, called for witnesses, read it to 
him before them, made him sign it with his dying 
hand! Was it cruel? Oh, he had been doubly 
cruel! The pen dropped from his fingers with 
the last faint stroke. I bent and kissed him 
then, and took his head on my breast. He looked 
up in my face with such relief in his tortured 
eyes—and then he was dead. I published that 
statement up and down. I went to the prison 
to tell his brother, and to make preparation for 
his freedom ; for although we were both so old— 
sixty sad years had we seen at least—there was 
time yet for a little happiness in the bitter world. 
He had been pardoned two years before, and had 
gone no one knew whither. When hope is 
dead, you live a dull, colorless life; but when 
hope has been uplifted only to be destroyed—ah, 
that is ruin! But one is old, one outlives every 
thing. So I came over here among my mother’s 
people, a thousand miles from the places I had 
known all my days. I left all his fortune un- 
touched; I brought only my own. The house 
goes to pieces, the gardens are overgrown, the 
place is haunted by its sorrows. But here I 
found happiness; here I found you, my children ; 
here I found pleasant neighbors, and you, Mr. 
Stephen. My heart is satisfied. I have no wants. 
These last years are full of peace.” 

“Are full of peace,” said Mr. Stephen. The 
wind blew a shutter open; a broad full moon- 
beam came in and overlaid him as he sat bolt- 
upright in his chair, his face as white as a cere- 
cloth. 

“You look like a ghost, Mr. Stephen,” said I. 

“T am a ghost,” he cried—‘the ghost of a 
dead happiness.—Margaret !” he cried, half ris- 
ing, “has it never crossed your mind that I am 

ere ?” 





SPONGE-DIVERS. 


# HO can tell?” cried Uncle Philip, in one 

of his moments of determined question- 
ing; “who knows ?—Not a word, just yet, please, 
Hilary,” bowing gallantly, as was his wont, to 
the bright face beside him; “let these sagacious 
young people, so ready to challenge their elders, 
answer if they can; to them do I with emphasis 
address myself.—Now who, of this small house- 
hold crowd, can speak advisedly touching the 
home-place, growth, and uses of my text?” And 
he held aloft a lovely new sponge. 


*“*Down the green tremulous walls of water,’” 
repeated Bertha, with snapping eyes, 


“Millions of millions, thus from age to age, 
With simplest skill and toil unweariable—’” 


“*Laid, touch by touch, 
These amazing edifices.’” 


Hilary the less added this, changing a word or 
so to suit the demand. 

“Correct, thus far, my wiseacres. Now we 
will let Aunt Hilary speak.” And again he paid 
homage to the gentle lady. 

“Yes, Bertha and my namesake know where 
these busy builders exercise themselves with 
cunning craft in the erection upon ledges and 
sea-crags of their ‘small sufficient homes ;’ beau- 
tiful, too, in our eyes, since in every point of 
detail and completeness we recognize the Mas- 
ter’s hand. To us only the frame-work is reveal- 
ed; to divers alone—the stalwart men who fear- 
lessly grope their way among rocks and reefs— 
is it given to see in their beauty the ‘ manifest 
mystery’ of their peculiar growth and cunningly 
poised lodgment in the silent chambers of the 
sea, The real life has al) passed away long before 
the skeletons we find so useful are brought to 


et. 
“Sponge-diving is a very serious and really dan- 
rous business, yet the men of many families 

‘ollow the employment during the season for it 
year after year, inheriting, no doubt, a decided 
fondness for the perilous enterprise, a spirit of 
adventure withal spicing the sober realities of 
heavy work. To supply the world’s great mar- 
ket many thousand divers address themselves to 
the labor. They must be able-bodied, muscular, 
agile, stern of purpose, strong of will, else noth- 
ing could allure them to such a strain of nerve 
and physical adroitness. 

*“They never go out alone, though they often 
descend one by one into ‘the dim strange soli- 
tude’ of the depths below. Six or eight men will 
go out in one boat; the diver whose lot it is to 
precede his comrades withdraws from them, sit- 
ting for a while alone either at the stern or bow 
of the light craft; a slab of white marble, weigh- 
ing usually twenty-five pounds, lies beside him. 
This is the anchor or ballast, as circumstances 
may determine, and to it is attached a rope of 
the desired length and thickness (one-and-a-half 





inch). A few moments pass in silence; he then 





lays aside his clothing, and endeavors, by ex- 
pectorating freely, to clear the passages of his 
lungs, inflating them afterward, thus oxidizing 
his blood highly by a repetition of deep inspira- 
tions. Ten or fifteen minutes are thus absorbed, 
in which no one speaks; his companions, how- 
ever, are watching with intense interest. Pres- 
ently he feels that the moment for leaping has 
come; he hastily catches up the marble slab, 
crosses himself devoutly, utters a word of prayer, 
and plunges into the waters, descending at a rapid 
rate. 

“While going down, the marble is held at 
arms-length directly in front of the head, offer- 
ing in this position but little resistance, and at 
the same time serving as a rudder. Standing- 
room once secured, the stone is placed under one 
arm, and the diver may creep about, crawling or 
walking as the case may demand, under overlap- 
ping rocks or screening himself under ledges, 
meantime busily crowding into the huge hoop- 
mouthed bag hanging from his neck all the 
sponges he can reach. He must still hold firmly 
to the stone—it is his only safeguard—and the 
rope tied to it, the connecting link between him 
and his fellows watching with almost breathless 
interest his slightest movement, for while he is 
at work in these ‘gardens of the deep,’ they, 
with swift apprehension of possibilities of dan- 
ger, are holding with strong hands to the cord, 
lengthening or shortening, as may be signaled 
from below; and the instant the signal is given 
for return they pull with all their strength to 
draw him up. A few seconds’ delay may be fatal ; 
at best, great suffering follows for a few min- 
utes; and «ften the men, thirty fathoms it may 
be above the ‘sponge paths,’ find their co-la- 
borer more dead than alive when he reaches 
them. 

“A heavy blow from his nostrils to expel the 
water and exhausted air shows at once that he is 
conscious and can breathe. A few re-assuring 
words are then gently spoken, and ’tis said that 
nothing at this critical moment so much inspires 
courage as the tones of the human voice. The 
diver is quickly enveloped in warm garments, and 
rest and quiet soon restore him. 

“Now a word concerning sponges. It has of 
late years been conceded that they may be class- 
ed in the animal creation, though for a long time 
it was supposed that they were simply interesting 
specimens of plant life. When this beautiful 
skeleton, considered an essential for all well-ap- 
pointed toilette-tables, was first found and torn 
from its silent sea-home, it was a complete living 
thing, every aperture filled with a delicate sub- 
stance much resembling the white of an egg, in 
color a dull bluish-black on the upper side, and a 
dirty white below. All through this mass, as has 
been discovered, there is a regular circulation, for 
the purpose of nutrition. The orifices observed 
upon its surface communicate with each other; 
into the largest, called pores, sea-water is con- 
stantly entering; out of the small ones, called 
vents, it is regularly spouted out. In this con- 
stant flow of sea-water float along innumerable 
minute creatures, the ‘commissary stores’ essen- 
tial to sponge life and growth. 

“Sometimes an almost infinitesimal speck is 
seen to float away from the soft part; it moves 
rapidly, touching here and there, and presently 
settles itself upon a rock ; gradually is outlined 
the frame-work, such as we have here ; the soft, 
tender portion increases, and the diver, accus- 
tomed to watching the development of baby 
sponges, may safely count upon maturity in three 
years. 

“ When the sponge-gatherers have accumulated 
a sufficient number, their first care is to press out 
the soft part of the animal, then, by repeated 
blows, make sure that no life is left in them. 
Sometimes the freshly gathered sponges are ex- 
tremely offensive to the senses. They are then 
buried in the sand, often remaining two or three 
weeks; after this comes the bleaching process, 
followed in due time by a thorough cleansing. 
When the dull yellowish hues appear, it is pure 
and ready for market, and, paced in bags, is 
sent to all parts of the world. 

“ A thousand men labor at this business in the 
Ottoman archipelago; and on the coast of Bar- 
bary may be counted many hundred boats, afford- 
ing employment to many thousand divers. Else- 
where, in different parts of the world, this immense 
trade offers rare chances for thrift and emolu- 
ment. The risks, to be sure, are many, and the 
sturdy boatman, stout of heart and strong of 
limb, may perchance meet a foe not easily re- 
pelled. In the silence of the great deep one has 
but slight chance for life if a hungry shark offers 
battle; it is about as dangerous to become entan- 
gled in the floating net of the Chama griphoide : 
either is likely to prove fatal. Added to these 
dreadful possibilities of evil is another no less to 
be feared—if a sudden attack of cramp seizes the 
poor fellow, there is not a ray of hope. 

“ Some one has given us a pretty picture of Syri- 
an sponge-diving, in which poetry and prose are 
about equaily mingled. 

“Tn July and August the climate of that country 
is described as being simply charming; no sud- 
den gusts or squalls break over the beautiful ex- 
panse of sea, and even labor is invested with rare 
delight. Whole families go out together, though 
only the men and larger lads devote themselves 
to sponge-gathering ; the remainder of the party 
stay quietly in the boats, cheering by their pres- 
ence and cheerful songs the busy waders fathoms 
below. 

“The fleet of tiny boats, their snowy sails stand- 
ing out in clear relief against the soft blue skies, 
merrily dancing over the placid waters, must in- 
deed look lovely. Thus they glide on, enlivened 
by song and gently plashing sar, until the desired 
fishing grounds are reached; then, to keep up 
the feeling of sociability, the boatmen cast ropes 
from boat to boat, creating a circle of strength, 
wherein they joyfully and harmoniously address 
themselves to the toil and task before them.” 
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“UNEASY LIES THE HEAD 
THAT WEARS A CROWN.” 
fFX\HE scene here depicted is sufficiently sug- 

gestive, even without the significant title be- 
stowed upon it by the artist. Our imagination 
at once travels back to the Middle Ages, before 
“eonstitutional” government was invented, and 
when ballot-boxes, party politics, and election 








riots were still unknown. The features of the 
king, who is represented pushing aside the heavy 
curtain as he enters the apartment, appear to be 
so worn with anxiety that the presence of his 
four-footed body-guard is scarcely needed to tell 
us that his life is in constant danger. His mien 
is searcely that of a tyrant against whom some 
long-suffering thrall has at last risen in revolt, 


and yet how otherwise can we account for his | 


insecurity? That threatening parchment pinned 
with a poniard to the floor may have been placed 
there by some reckless and revengeful malefac- 
tor, whose misdeeds have caused him to be stern- 
ly rebuked or justly punished by his liege, or 
perchance by some impatient aspirant to the 
throne. Whatever be the explanation of the 
mystery, we can not well withhold sympathy 
from the weary, care-worn monarch whose gleam- 


ing eyes are fixed upon the ‘dreadful document 
before him; and we turn away with a feeling of 
thankfulness that we five in less troublous times. 


PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. | 

“. ¥ t make a virtue of necessity” comes from | 
Chaucer, the father of English poetry, and a 

man of infinite wit; and to him can be traced the | 


. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


saying, “In at one ear, out at the other,” though 
in the quaint language of the day he said, “One 
eare it heard, at the other out it went.” The 
proverb, “ Man proposes, but God disposes,” 
comes from “ Piers Plowman’s Vision,” a black- 
letter poem ; and “ Of two evils, the less is always 
to be chosen,” and “ When he is out of sight, quick- 
ly also is he out of mind”—the originals of “ Out of 
sight, out of mind,” and “ Of two evils, choose the 


hej 


least’”—are from Thomas 4 Kempis. Thomas 
Tusser gave us, ‘The stone that is rolling can 
gather no moss,” “ Better late than never,” “ It 
is an ill wind that turns none to good,” “ Christmas 
comes but once a year,” “ Safe bind, safe find,” 
“ Look ere thou leap, see ere thou go,” and “ Such 
master, such man.” Chaucer died in 1400, a 
Kempis in 1471, and Tusser in 1580. 

Cervantes says, “ Every one is the son of his 


1877. 


own works,” and tells of “A face like a benedic- 
tion.” It was Sir Edward Coke, the great law- 
yer, who said “ A man’s house is his castle ;” and 
Christopher Marlowe, the founder of the great 
English drama, that wrote of “Infinite riches in 
a little room,” and of a man who was “ More 
knave than fool.” It is also to him that we are 
indebted for “‘ Love me little, love me long.” 

It is John Milton who tells of ‘“ Dark with ex- 
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“ UNEASY 


cessive light,’ “ A heaven on earth,” “ All hell 
broke loose,” “‘ Heaven’s last; best gift,” “ A wil- 
derness of sweets,” “Moping melancholy, and 
moon-struck madn¢ and “ Evil news rides post 
while good news waits.” 

It was from John Dryden that we received 
“None but the brave deserve the fair,” “ Pity 
melts the mind to love,” “Honor but an empty 
bubble,” and “ All delays are dangerous in war.” 
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Fig. 15.—Rosetre ror Fic. 5, Pace 581.—Warovent 
Guipure. 


Border for Lingerie.—White Embroidery. 

Tus border is worked on batiste or linen in satin 
and overcast stitch with embroidery cotton, and is 
edged with button-hole stitch scallops, The bars are 
worked with fine thread. 


Foulard and Lace Cravat, Figs. 1 and 2. 


For this cravat take a square cream-colored foulard 
handkerchief trimmed with a chain stitch border of 
light blue silk and with cream-colored and blue lace, 
and arrange it on a foundation as shown by the illus- 
tration. A spray of flowers, which is shown in 
full size by Fig. 2, trims the cravat. The flowers 
are made of small square pieces of silk arranged 
over a wadding interlining, and between the 
flowers are fastened sprays of olive-colored leaves. 





DRAWING-ROOM AMUSEMENTS 





FORFEITS. 

N all games where forfeits have been paid they 

are to be redeemed by the submission to cer- 
tain penalties. The infliction of them is dele- 
gated to a player who kneels down with his face concealed in the lap of a 
lady, who takes each forfeit, and holding it up, asks, ‘‘ What shall be done by 
the owner of this pretty thing?” The forfeit-crier then names the penalty 
to be inflicted; and as there is always a difficulty in assigning punishments 
of an amusing character, the task of prescribing them should be given to a 
player distinguished by experience or invention. For the benefit of those who 
possess neither, or who wish for a ready 
means of vindicating the majesty of the 
law, here are a few tasks which may be 
imposed : 














Fig. 2.—Reception Dress TRIMMED WITH 

Ho.sers Emprorery.—Back.—See Fig. 1, 

First Page.—({For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VL, Figs, 30-37.) 





Borper ror LInGERIE.—WuHirTE EmMBRompery. 


* 


Bunting anp Damassét Liven Dress. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IV., 2. 











Fig. 16.—Section or Borper 1x Wrovent Gurpure. 
RéEpucep Sizz.—[See Fig. 5, Page 581.] 


several forfeits at once. The culprits are made to 
sing each a verse of a different song at the same time. 
There should be a leader to start them. The effect 
is delightful. 

State why you have not paid your washer-woman. 

Make a speech on the differential calculus, with 
musical illustrations. 

State whether you would prefer to be yourself eaten 
by an alligator, or an alligator eaten by 
yourself, and give your reasons. 

Run through the table.—Here the cul- 
prit may try it first with the multiplication 
table. 

To dance a blind quadrille-—Four cul- 
prits are blindfolded and set to dance a 
quadrille to music, which results in con- 
fusion, if not in contusion. 

To cap a verse.—The forfeit-crier re- 
cites a verse of poetry, and the culprit 
must immediately follow with another 
verse beginning with the last word of the 
model. If he can not recollect one, then 
he must improvise one, on pain of anoth- 
er forfeit. 

To illustrate one of your best qualities 
in each corner of the room.—If the culprit has sufficient belief in himself, 
he may illustrate mercy, generosity, truth, and constancy, by the aid of a 
little pantomime. ; 

To bite an inch off the poker.—This consists simply in biting the air an 
inch from the end of the poker. 

To give your man a character.—The 
culprit is to go to the lady who is crying 
forfeits, and to say, “I wish to recommend 
my servant.” “What character do you 
give him?” “A perfect character.” The 


igs. 16-22. 




































Fig. 1.—Fovnarp ann Lace Crayar. 
[See Fig. 2.] 





Kiss your shadow.—The intelligent criminal 
will in this case place himself between the light ; 
and a lady, upon whom his shadow will then — |} 
fall. Verbum sap. 

Make your will, which consists in leaving to 


each of the company such of your good or bad |} 4 
qualities as they are deficient in. This will ial K 
probably bring out many latent differences of [-—=—= \icid 
opinion. \ \ 
Kiss the candlestick.—If he can, the culprit Me 
will induce a lady to hold a candle for him, int 
and then will take a mean advantage of her I 
good nature. 
To sing in a cat’s concert.—This works off . 
| 
| 
Welle 
‘Tels 





Dera or Hammock, Fig. 8, Dovste Pace. 





Fig. 1.—Prrcate Kitcuen Apron.—{For pat- 
tern and description see Suppl., No. L, Figs. 1-7.] 
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Fig. 2.—Musiin Kitcnen Aproy.—{For pat- 
tern and description see Suppl., No. L, Figs. 8-11.] 
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| Fig. 2.—Detai. or Crayat, Fie. 1. 


| lady then asks how he can do various things, and 
is answered with the name of the person best 
known for excellence.in that respect. ‘“ How can 
he talk?” “Like Sydney Smith.” “ How can he 
write poetry?’ “Like Tennyson,” ‘“ How can 
| he read?” “ Like Charles Dickens.” ‘“ How can 
he make a speech?” “Like Gladstone ;” and so 
on. If the lady does not agree as to the excel- 
lence of any of the models mentioned she must 
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Fig. 3.—Detau or Horseis-Work ror Receprion 
Dress, Figs. 1 anp 2, 
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say so, and state her reasons, when another mod- 
el must be presented. 

To be a deaf beggar.—Each of the company 
makes three remarks to the culprit, to the first 
two of which he replies, “I can’t hear,” while to the 
third he answers, “I hear.” The joke consists in 
making the first two remarks very pleasant, and 
the third very disagreeable. 

Tell the only lady you love in the room that 
she is ugly and disagreeable, and ask her if she 
returns your affection. 

Pose for a statue.—The culprit is placed on a 
chair, and each of the company puts him or her 
into some position, explaining at the same time 
the idea intended to be conveyed or the statue it 
is intended to represent. 

Preach a pleasing sermon without any text.— 
The culprit begins various discourses on various 
subjects, each one of which is objected to by 
somebody, and is therefore held not to be pleas- 
ing. When all have objected, he finally preaches 
his sermon on—nothing. 

Should any of the culprits possess a peculiar 
aptitude for doing any thing amusing, whether it 
be singing a comic song, imitating a well-known 
actor, or writing verses, he should be set to give 
a specimen of his power. It will be seen that in 
this way the tasks which are capable of being im- 
posed may be multiplied indefinitely. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Country Gint.—To make your black silk up dressily 
you should use the coat-tail vest basque pattern, and 
have a vest of tilleul green silk, and perhaps a second 
vest to vary the dress for different evenings. The 
second vest might be of creamy white silk striped 
with satin, or else pale biue silk under white or black 
lace. The over-skirt will have diagonal folds in front, 
edged with deep fringe. Your hat should be yeliow 
straw or white chip, with black velvet facing inside 
the brim, and outside ribbon, flowers, and feathers of 
tilleul green or of pale blue; in order to have ft in keep- 
ing with both vests, you might combine these two 
colors in the trimming, as they are now stylishly used 
together. 

8. P. A.—We do not consider ourselves at liberty to 
furnish you the addresses of the poets Tennyson, Whit- 
tier, and Longfellow. We do not make purchases for 
our readers. Advertisements in another column will 
tell you where to send for materials for making Honi- 
ton laces. 

Pouty B.—The braid laces which it is now so fash- 
fonable for ladies to make are used to trim muslin cur- 
tains, Wide inseriion of the same lace is put in length- 
wise stripes down the curtain, alternating with muslin 
stripes of the same width. Sometimes a single row of 
insertion is used as a border above a hem al! around 
the curtain. Other curtains are made in what is called 
panel pattern, and are trimmed with rows of insertion 
across the top and bottom—not down the sides. 

GQ. A.—The Princesse Polonaise pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 11, Vol. X., is an excellent model for cam- 
bric dresses. Trim the edges with ruffles of the same, 
and with Smyrna lace. 

A Scnsoriser.—Get pale blue camel’s-hair for your 
little girl's walking coat, and trim it with wide white 
Smyrna lace, laid on flatly above the edge. Make it in 
the princesse shape, with kilt-pleating behind and a 
sash on the edge of the kilting. Add a small cape if 
you like. We can not suggest any change that would 
improve your cashmere suit. 

May Brossom.—Get some light gray, pale blue, or 
else violet silk, and make a vest and diagonal folds for 
a tablier of your gray dress. Then gore your skirt, 
and there will be one or two breadths left for drapery 
at the back, which must be combined with the pale 
silk. Yon will also have sufficient for a basque of the 
dark gray silk. Use the Coat-tail Vest Basque pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 28, Vol. X. 

A. G. J.—The only way you can use your glacé silk 
is as a lining for your grenadine. 

Ina.—-You should make your blue dress up over in- 
expensive blue foulard silk. The plaid will look well 
as a polonaise made by any of the cut paper patterns 
illustrated lately in the Bazar. 

Katie 8.—Your black silk with pin-head spots is very 
stylish, and should make up prettily. 

A Svssortnen.—Make your gray de bége as a prin- 
cesse polonaise by cut paper pattern illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. 11, Vol. X., and associate black with it instead 
of gray. Use black silk if you can afford it, but if not, 
use black mohair. 

F. W. H.—Read reply given lately to a “‘ Lady Sub- 
scriber.” The English frock-coat, dark vest, and gray 
(or black) pantaloons are suitable for the groom to wear 
at day weddings, even though the bride wears full 
dress. 

Minniz.—We are sorry to tell you that banged hair 
is still worn by young ladies. 

Puria.—Use the pattern of the Princesse Basque illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. X., or else the Habit Basque 
pattern shown in Bazar No. 15, Vol. X. Gathered ruf- 
fles are not much used on silk skirts. Pleated flounces 
are preferred. French lace and netted fringes edge 
over-skirts of black silk. 

E. E. A.—In the first months of wearing deep mourn- 
ing, plain black only is used ; but the sample you send 
will be very suitable for a travelling dress. Mourning 
dress is now confined to black and white. The grays 
and purples formerly worn are seldom used now even 
for the lightest mourning. 

Jone.—Pat salt in the water in which your blue 
cambric is washed, and the color will be preserved. 

Ex:.ex.—To clean rust off your purse use sweet-oil. 

Inquiner.—Violet cashmere would be pretty with 
your light silk. Instead of a contrast, however, it 
would be more stylish if you would get camel’s-hair of 
a similar shade to the silk. Dark green and olive tints 
also look well with this shade. 

Mas. Rosx.—Get plain gray or steel-colored de baége 
to make a polonaise of. Have the sleeves and lower 
skirt of that you now have. The pattern of the Prin- 
cesse Polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. X., is 
suitable for you. Seven or eight yards of the material 
will be sufficient. 

Squvasu.—The way you do your hair in a braid tied 
up in a loop is the best way for a girl of twelve years. 

Erema.—Smyrna lace is made of linen. The real 
Jace ie made by hand of quite fine threads, and is so 
choice that Worih uses it to trim evening dresses of 
the richest materials. There are also coarser qualities 
of edging made by hand, and sold for a shilling a yard. 
The imitation Smyna is quite inexpensive, and is the 
least objectionable of all imitation laces. Plain under- 
clothing is trimmed with real Smyrna that costs 30 or 
40 cents a yard; also white sacques, cambric dresses, 
and children’s clothing, both woolen and cotton. 





Sanatoca Sprines.—Drs. Strong’s Remedial Insti- 
tute has no superior in location, or the variety an 
efficiency of its appliances for the treatment of nerv- 
ous, lung, female, and other diseases. Learn more 
of them ty sending for a circular.—{Com.) 





Burnetr’s Fravorinc Extracts are used and 
indorsed by the best Hotels, Confectioners, Gro- 
cers, and the first families in the country.—[ Com. ] 











Coryvine Wure..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Co ying Ww heel patterns may be transferred 
from the upplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Pure white teeth and a sweet 
DONT breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing inmanand woman.” 
NECL F CT Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal ap agave as a fine set of 
YOU at teeth, and to neglect their care is 
inexcusable. To keep them free 
TE E T in from scurf, and ag as pearls, 

cleanse them daily with 
It is a wholesome Botanical preparation, and aly a re- 


freshing effect upon the mente Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 





pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a ble dentifrice. 


Sold by Druggists every where. 


HOW TO WORK CREWEL. 


With Illustrations. 25 cents, post free. 
Muze. GURNEY & CO., New York. P.O. Box 3527. 


FASHIONS 








Lady's “ Armure” 
Overskirt. 


atest—most ular 8! fe. 
_ Welwill will zat his Pats z 


same 4 pay root |xpenves. 





for 


Smith's J acti Bot “Ee Tig 


Mustratt ons of ie) 
Pe Y oirdag 


Sys ey and Book tr OUR PATT 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, 64 
P. 0. Box 6055. 16 East [4th St., N.Y. City. 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 
A lady in New York has a receipt from Prof Habe- 
ner, of Vienna. She claims it is a new theory of treat- 


oi ets. 
oe 








ing nothing injurious. Any dru 
85 cents. Circulars may be eal encte saan stamp to 
MISS J. M. KOOLE, P. O. Box 4130, ew ork City. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 Dlustrations. 50 cents, post free. 
Mug. GURNEY & CO., 711 Broadway. P. O, Box 3527. 


Patent PAPER LAP BOARD. 


SIZE, 24X36 INCHES. 
Yard Measure Attached. 
€37 On receipt o fONE DOLLAR we will de- 
liver to any tonthe line of the American, 
My U.S. or Adams Ex; Cos? one of these hand- 
tenes finished 


durable 
They will not warp or spur, are much lighter 
than, and will outwear any wooden board. 


, aay Bag & Paper Co., Sole Agts. 
07 & 109 Lake St.,Cuicaco. 
Special discounts to > Agente. Send for Circulars. 

Manufacturers and 


BENTLEY BRO " Importers of HAND- 


MADE EMBROIDERIES and Novelties in Ladies’ 
FANCY NEEDLEWORK, 102 Walker St., N. ¥. 
Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-List of Applique 
Patterns, Crewel Work, Russia mag me —_ 
Embroidery, Ida Canvas Embroid 
broidery, tamped Goods, Stampi 7 Bo. Patterns, an 
Lambrequins, Wall-Pockets, Cigar- 
Embroidery to order for th 


NEW YORK SHOPPIN 


Of every description for ladies and tlemen. House- 

hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 

and judgment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDO 

P.O, Box 1654, New York. 


HOW TO PAINT ON VELVET, 
Or Poonah Painting. Illustrated, 25 cents. 
Mur. GURNEY & CO.,711 Broadway. P.O. Box 8527. 

9 EXTRA FINE Mixed Cai 
10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., 


OR HONITON and — LACE MA- 
eee LS, send for sam) 3 # sheet and price, to 
MAYER, 208 Jefferson Burlington, Iowa. 


30,no po alike, your me bye yo 
A in neat card. rome ee 
lot out. J. A. eee OR HILE. tad ch 























e trade nae any yo 














with name, 
assau, N.Y. 











THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


HUNYAD! JANOS. 
NEW | APERIENT WATER. 


Specially recommended 
for richness in aperient 
salts, and its efficacy in 
Bilious attacks, preven- 
tion of Gout, Piles, &c., 
} and as an ordinary aperi- 
ij ent, by LIEBIG, VIR- 
| CHOW, SCANZONI, 
and SIR HENRY 
THOMPSON, and the 
entire medical profes- 
sion in England end 
Germany. 

Dr. J. MARION SIMS, New York. “As a lax- 

ative, I prefer it to every other mineral water.” 
Dr. JAMES R. WOOD, New York. “Certain, 


but gentle and painless; superior to any other it. 
ter water.” 


Dr. WM. A. HAMMOND, New York. “The 
most pleasant and efficient of all purgative waters.” 

Dr. ALFRED L. LOOMIS, New York. “The 
most es: and most efficient ; specially adapted 
for daily use 

Dr. FORDYCE BARKER, New York. “Re- 
quires less, is less disagreeable and unpleasant than 
any other.” 


Dr. LEWIS A. SAYRE, New York. “ Pre- 
ferred to any other laxutive.” 


A WINEGLASSFUL A DOSE. 


Every genuine bottle bears the name of Tur Apo1- 
Linakis Co, (limited), London. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS, 
AND DRUGGISTS. 


Manson's Phonographer. 


The Complete Phonographer, and Reporter's 
Guide; an Inductive Exposition of Phonog- 
raphy, with its Application to all branches of 
Reporting, and Affording the Fullest Instruc- 
tion to those who have not the Assistance of 
an Oral Teacher ; also intended as a School- 
Book. By James £. Munson, Official Stenog- 
rapher, N. Y. Superior Court; Law and Gen- 
eral Verbatim Reporter since 1857; Author 
of the “ Dictionary of Practical Phonography,” 
&c., and Editor of “Munson’s Phonographic 
News.” Revised Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 
$1 75. (ag Introductory supplies for class 
use at special rates. 



















Persons desiring to learn phonographic short-hand 
should by all means procure a copy of ‘The Com- 
plete Phonographer,” by James E. Munson. Mr. 
Munson is a practical short-hand reporter of great 
experience and skill, and in following his instruc- 
tions a learner is sure to go aright.—N. Y. Sun, 

The best text-book on short-hand, and one of the 
best text-books on any subject that we have ever 
seen.—New Haven Palladium. 

A better book on the subject can not be found.— 
Boston Traveller. 

A clear and intelligent system of phonographic 
short-hand.—Saturday Review, London. 

To those seeking to acquaint themselves with this 
very useful art, we can recommend the above work, 
as furnishing not only the highest technical instruc- 
tion, but also as giving valuable suggestions as to the 
manner in which the knowledge may best be util- 
ized.—N. Y. Times, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


) ELEGANT cane no two alike, with name, 102. 
postpaid. GEO. L D & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
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These Busties can be adjusted to any desirable length 
by either cia lowering the s sttachot to 
Be Bustle. merchant for them, ‘and, if not 
kept on hand, cokes toes ones. us. We make them in 4 styles. 
The Cloth Top. ‘fop = er Cososceees $1 50 
“ Top and Hair-Cioth Ruffis. ... 
“ Hair-Cloth Top and Ruffle.......... | 200 
Also, Patentees and Manufacturers of the Novelty 
Train Supporter. NEW YORK NOVELTY CO., 
Sonwas & Co., Proprietors. 128 Church St., N. Y. 








pat |G 5 MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and 8c. stamp. 
Samples, 6c. DOWD & C©O., Bristol, Conn. 





ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely Pure. 


2” The finest preparation of the kind in the = Its perfect purity and uniformity of strength not 
only insures poaoees in baking, but makes it go one-third farther than adulterated or short-weight kinds. It 


keeps any 


making the celebrated V! 


t, Cr ef ond yecetre, pastas pes 


of time in any climate. To be had of grocers; or send 35 cents for 3 Ib., or 60 cts. for 1 Ib. 
can to Rorat Baxtne Sy Co., New York, and receive, 
jenna Rolls, Biscui' 


pes for 


paid, by return mail, with reci; 





Branch Store Now Open. 


No. 1 Grand Union Hotel Block, 
| SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


FOR THE SEASON, 
BRANCH STORE, 

No. 1 GRAND UNION it ag BLOCK, 
Corner Con, 

SARATOGA SPRINGS NGS, ots. ¥. 
ificent line of HUMAN 
comprising articles of the 

retailed at wholesale 
~— ur | atest Parisian novelty, the 

UGENIE SCALPETTE, a great success ; 
nothing more natural, nothing more — 


f self-adjustable; no hair-pins. $5 00 each, 





A most 
HAIR GOODS 
latest im rtation, 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
A full assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 
warranted to be absolutel 
hand. CREME BLANCHE, OR THE 
GREAT MAGIC BEAUTIFIER, for the 
complexion, a specialty. 
AMULA, the great Tan and Freckle lo- 
tion, will remove tan in 15 minutes. 
L. SHAW’S odorless PERSIAN KHEN- 
14thst, | NA will change GRAY HAIR to ite natural 
*| color without the use of lead, lac sulphur, 
8 doors | °F nitrate of silver, or an other poisonous 
mr to a beautiful brown or black. 
a geet ae many articles of BEAUTI- 
. FYING OSMETICS too numerous to 


harm) on 





Near | mention, obtainable at this establishment 
Sixth | Omly. 
Avenue, | RICH TORTOISE-SHELL GOoDs, 
a direct from Paris. Latest novelties, Combs, 
NEW | Ornaments, Jewelry, &c., lower than any 
YORK. | other house. Repairing neatly done. 





Only £®~ Goods sent to all parts of the coun- 
Depot. — eer , free of charge; or, C.O.D., 
with privilege of examining. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


° 

These Patterns are Grapep To Fir any Fievrs, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight around the body 
under the arms, 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready : 

Vol. X. 

“PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS......... .. ..- 
PLASTKON PRINCESSE DRESS... . ... 7 
PRINCESSE BASQUE and Tablier Skirt...... 9 
AGNES SOREL | 











TRAV BLING CLOAK AND LONG WALK- 


ING S$. * 18 
HABIT Bas SUE, Over-sicirt with Pleated Back, 

and Lon Valking $ PRA OPELTS LTTTT 15 
SCARF DO. ae Hevers Over-skirt,and Demi- 

EEE A I eae “ 15 
BRETON Costin (Basque, Over-skirt and 

one Co Cee eran ae | 


Dress, and Bohol Suit (Basque, Over- ane 

and Skirt), ee ae from 9 to 15 years old..... “ 19 
DIAGONAL SACQUE, Diagonal Over - skirt, 

and Fan Demi-Trained Skirt. . we 


BRETON JACKET, Breton Over-skirt with 

Scarf Back aa Walking § See 7-7 
DIAGONAL POLO OLONAISE with Princesse Back, 

DL GIT Pe an 
SINGLE-BREASTED wa pe by Empress Over- 

skirt, and Fan-Trained S “9 
COAT-TAIL VEST BA on. Scarf Over-skirt, 

and Long Fan-Train Skirt Bee Sieaaacepe <2 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE with eile Front, 

On Wallies Wei ticrs veck cbc. ce cocccccces “° 2 
PRINCESSE WRAPPER...........0.ceesseve Ae 
PEON. WERENT ER ess ecb -cdicccbiccs de cces ad | 
= POLONAISE and Demi - Trained i‘. 


cou NTRY SUIT (Scarf Mantilla, Long Over- 

ekirt open in Front, and Long Walking Skirt. “ 31 

The Publishers wil! send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. No Snits separated or 
exchanged. This list comprises all the Cut Paper 
Patterns published by us. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of papercon- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. When this is not 
done, the medium size, 36 inches, is sent, and the Pat- 
terns can not afterward be returned. Dealers supplied 
at the usual disconnt. Orders should be addressed to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New. York. 


rt Fine Cards, Damask noe, &c., with name on, 
18 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn, 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Hauren’s Magazine, Harren’s Weexry, and Hanerr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Maaazine, Werxty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: ee. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specitied, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Haneenr & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 








Tere ror Apvertistne tn Harper's Wetxty anp 
Harper’s Bazar. 
Hai " Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Roper 8 Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Fancy Cards (no-two alike),with name, 10c., post- 
25 paid. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N 5 A Box 60. 
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the “One 





If you want Hamburgh E 









TRADE 


“ONE LENGTH BRAND.” 


dgings, ask for 


Copyrighted. 


imitate the idea; but, not being acquainted with the exact process of making the 
the real goods from the imitations, the manufacturer has marked every piece with 
wrapper in connection with a picture of a Hamburgh Machine, which is also re 
Ladies when buying Hamburghs should particular! 
most of the fashionable Dry-Goods Stores throughout the country. 


is found caused by his work-people. 





EHRICHS’, "JONES «a 


The Popular Dry-Goods House. 


Popular because Reliable & Reasonable. 

&@” Orders from any part of the United States 
promptly filled. Samples free to all. 

If you want a pleasing, refining, and practical 
Household and FASHION Guide, subscribe to our 
“Fashion Quarterly.” Only 50c. per year. 

Our address, - 


287, 289, 298, & 295 Eighth Avenue, 
Between 24th and 25th Streets, 


STERN BROTHERS, 
Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third St., 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 


FANCY DRY GOODS. 


Orders for goods from all paris of the country will 
receive prompt and careful attention. 


4 JUST OPENING, our Fall Importation of 
Lupin’s Unsurpassed Kid Gloves. 
TWO BUTTONS, $110, FOUR BUTTONS, $1 


THREE Burrons, 1 25. SIX BUTTONS, 1 
The best low-priced Glove in the world. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
Sixth Ave. and Twenty-Third St., N.Y. 


50. 
75. 





S. T. TAYLOR, 


816 Broadway, N. Y., 
Importer of French Journals & Fashions. 


OPENING 
of Imported Fall Patterns, 
Wednesday, Sept. 5th, 18777. 


We shall ee § the Latest Designsof rare and Ele- 
ant Robes, which have just been produced by the 
eading French artists. They represent all the 

details of a lady’s toilet, and are exclusively the 

property of this house. We invite our patrons, ladies, 
and dealers generally, to be present and examine our 
extensive assortment. We receive these designs by 
the weekly steamers, from our French houses, and 
produce them here simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Paris. 
on yee 

8. T. Taylor's mathematical system of dress cutting 
insures a perfect fit for every figure, without alteration. 

Price, including instructions, $20 00. 





Price-Lists of Patterns will be mailed | 


| 
Our imported Fashion Journals, “* Le Bon Ton,” “ La | 


Mode Elegante,” and ‘‘ Revue de la Mode,” rank first 
among Parisian journals,and have become authorities 
among the leading Dressmakers and Milliners of this 
country. Specimen copies of the three journals will 
be sent by mail on receipt of $1 25. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
— a. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

ddress JAMES McCALL & CO., 
2 543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


Mme. GURNEY & CO., 
Lace Manufacturers and —— have just received 
some elegantly sheerd oniton, Point and 
Purl Me braids. §@~ Send 3c. stamp for Illustrated 
Price and Sample List,to 711 Broadway. P. O. Box 3527. 


$102 $25 


2 

















a day sure made by Agents selling 
our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
& Chromo Cards. 126 samples, 
ae ey for 85c. Illustrated Catalogue 
- BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab’d 1830, 
ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y: 












MARK, 


Hamburgh Edgings are imported to this 
country in an old-fashioned and very unde- 
sirable form. In this age of improvements 
and inventions which we now live in, the 
tendency every where _— toward savin 
time and expense, and that article whic 
comes out of the manufacturer’s hands all 
ready for use is the one best liked by the 
consumer. Why should ladies to-day be 
obliged to cut out their Hamburgh Edgings, 
when a manufacturer ought to be able to 
produce them all ready cut out? Why 
should a lady run the risk of damaging a 
beautiful piece of embroidery when cutting 
it out with her own hand, while skilled labor 
should furnish it to her perfect? These 
questions were put to one of the most enter- 
rising manufacturers of Hamburghs in 
erren Fore who came to America a few 
years ago for the pu of ascertaining 
the wants of this country in his particular 
line of business. He decided to give his 
special attention to this matter, and, after a 
long time of experimenting, he finally suc- 
ceeded in producing cut-out Hamburghs 
which are perfect in the edge and yet cost 
no more than ordinary embroideries. The 
merchants took these goods up with great 
interest, and in a short time they have be- 
ay pf eee py amburghs 
in the old form will be entirely supe’ ed 
by this improvement. Competing manufac- 
turers, finding this out, have commenced to 


oods, they will turn them out imperfectly. To enable the consumer to distinguish 
fis registered trade mark, the **One Length Brand,” which is printed on the 
istered; and he offers to make an allowance of the entire piece if a damage 
y ask for the **One Length Brand,” which they will find on sale at 





GREAT VARIETY 
DRESS GOODS. 


BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. 


A 


Fanoy Goops. 


0 HOSIERY. 
c 


con 
uw 


uITs, SACQUES. oO 
—_ 0 
DOLMANS. 


- mo id 
Suawis. 2 


« JONES *, 


x 


Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 


AND 





Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 





x iv x 
O oO 
oO fs) 

oO Oo 

O 9 
SHOES. 0 QO SILKS. 
a , Oo 
RIBBONS. 0) Oo CLOTHS. 
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UPHOLSTERY. 0 A O CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. \V Housefurnishing Goods. 


Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. Catalogues sent free. 





JONES. Sth Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


MORRISON’S, 


893 Broadway, bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 


Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, Buttons, and Braids 
for ony season always in stock and made to order 
to match any color. Torchon,-French, and Smyrna 
Laces in all new and desirable patterns. Made-up Lace 
Goods, Neck-wear, and a full line of Small Wares, at 
moderate prices. 

N. B.—Orders by mail solicited. Our regular City 
Customers who are out of town for the summer months 
will please make their wants known to us. They shall 
have, as will all others, prompt attention. 


HOW TO WORK EMBROIDERY, 


Illustrating all the Stitches, 25 cents, post free. 
Muz. GURNEY & CO., P. O. Box 3527, New York, 


AGENTS “A*ze. 
For particulars, address 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO.,, 


829 Broadway, New York sy 
Kll., 


New Orleans, La., Chicago, 
Or San Francisco, Cal. 
TAMPING PATTERNS. — Circulars free, 
or Stamerep Sampves of 100 designs for 10c. 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. Y. 
ADY AGENTS WANTED to introduce 
* Dr. Beecher’s Pearl Pellets,” for beautifying 


the Teeth. Address M. P. BEE 
Mixed Daeae, with name, 10c. and stamp. 








cECHER, Ventist, 
44 Third Avenue, New York. 
6 5 Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L. C.COE & CO, Bristol,Conn. 
A Week to Ag 


$55 3 $77 P.O VicKE 





ents. Samples FREE. 
RY, Augusta, Maine. 





nature in one minute. 


fevers, 
mental 





mospheric change may be faced without fear. 


’ . , in another hemisphere, spar- 
T hree Thousand Miles Away, kles the Seltzer Terie. Te 
every drug store in America you may obtain its equivalent, put it in your 
pocket, and carry it with you to the world’s end, if you choose. 


Tarraut’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


is simply the living fountain of health in the form of a powder capable of 
being converted into a re flashing fac-simile of the liquid 


roduct of 
every at- 
As a remedy in malarious 


Armed with this antidote, all climates an 


stomach complaints, irregularities of the bowels, nervous disorders, 
depression, headache, an overflow of bile, dropsical ailments, nausea 
and constipation, it has no equal. 


Sold by all druggists. 





Whale it will go ito any pocket, it takes very little out of vt.—Metuontst, N. Y. 





HARPER'S HALF-HOUR SERIES. 


1, THE TURKS IN EUROPE. By Epwarp A. Frer- 
MAN, 15 cents. sl 

2,38. TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By 
and Mary Lams. Comedies, 25 cents. ‘T' 
25 cents. 


CHARLES 
ragedies, 


4. THOMPSON HALL. By Antuony Trontore. 
lustrated. 20 cents. 


Il- 


5. WHEN THE SHIP COMES HOME. By Wa rer | 


Besant and Jamzs Rios. 25 cents. 

6. THE LIFE, TIMES AND CHARACTER OF OLI- 
VER CROMWELL. By the Right Hon. E. H. 
Knartcuson.-Hueessen, M.P. 20 cents. 


7-14. EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, a Series 
narrating the History of England at Successive 
Epochs. Edited by the Rev. M. Crrienron, M.A., 
late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford . 


7. EARLY ENGLAND, up to the Norman Con- 


quest. By Freperwx York-Powrt.. With 
Four Maps. 25 cents, 


8. ENGLAND A CONTINENTAL POWER, from | 
By | 


the Conquest to Magna Charta, 1066-1216, 
Louise Creiguton. With a Map. 25 cents. 

9. RISE OF THE PEOPLE, and Growth of Par- 
liament, from the Great Charter to the Accession 
of Henry VII., 1215-1485. By James Row .ey, 
M.A. With Four Maps. 25 cents. 

10. THE TUDORS AND THE REFORMATION. 
1485-1603. By M. Creiguron, M.A. With Three 
Maps. 25 cents. 


11, THE STRUGGLE AGAINST ABSOLUTE 


MONARCHY. 1603-1688. By Brrtua Meriron 
Corprry. With Two Maps. 25 cents. 


12, THE SETTLEMENT OF THE CONSTITU- | eas 
| 29. THE SAD FORTUNES OF THE REV. AMOS 


TION, from 1688 to 1778, 
M.A. (In Preparation.) 
13. ENGLAND DURING THE AMERICAN 
AND EUROPEAN WARS, from 1778 to 1820. 
By O. W. Tanooox, M.A. (In Preparation.) 
14. MODERN ENGLAND, from 1820 to 1875. By 
Oscan Brownine, M.A, (Jn Preparation.) 


By James Row ey, 





15. UNIVERSITY LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS. 
By W. W. Cares. 25 ceuts. 


16. A PRIMER OF GREEK LITERATURE. By 
Eveene Lawrence. 2% cents. 


17. A PRIMER OF LATIN LITERATURE. By Ev- 
GENE LAWRENCE. 25 cents. 


18, DIEUDONNEE. By Grrauprne Burr. 20 cents. 


19. THE TIME OF ROSES. By Genratprine Bort. 
20 cents. 


20. THE JILT. By Cuanres Reape. Illustrated. 20 cts. 


21. THE MILL OF ST. HERBOT. By Karuantye 8. 
Macavoiw. 20 cents. 

22. THE HOUSE ON THE BEACH. By Grorer 
Mexepitu. 20 ceuts. 

23. KATE CRONIN’S DOWRY. By Maus. Casner 

ory. 15 cents. “es 

24. PETER THE GREAT. By Joun Lorurop Mor- 
LEY. 25 cents. ae 

25. PERCY AND THE PROPHET. By Wi xtre Cot- 
Lins. 20 cents. Be 

26. COOKING RECEIPTS from Harper's Bazar. 
cents. 


25 


27. VIRGINIA. A Roman Sketch. 2 cents, 

28. THE JEWS AND THEIR PERSECUTORS. By 
Everne Lawrence. 20 cents. 
BARTON. By Groner Exior. (Nearly Ready.) 


30. MR. GILFIL’S LOVE STORY. By Grorez Euior. 
(Nearly Ready.) = 


31. JANET’S REPENTANCE. By Georges Extor. 
(Nearly Ready.) 





PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


Ga Hanrece & Brorugns will send either of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Length Brand.” | HARPER & BROTHERS 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 

THE CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM. Bibliotheca 
Symbolica Ecclesia Universalis. The Creeds of 
Christendom, with a History and Critical Notes. 
By Puttie Scuarr, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature in the Union Theological Seminary. 
N.Y. Three Volumes. Svo, Cloth, $15 00. 

Il. 
ANTHON’'S EURIPIDES. An English Commentary 
on the Rhesus, Medea, Hippolytus, Alcestis, Hera- 
clidae, Supplices, and Troades of Euripides, with the 
Scanning of each Play, from the latest and best Au- 
thorities. By Cuarces Antnon, LL.D. 18mo, Cloth, 
90 cents. Sent by mail on receipt of $1 05. 

ILL. 


ANTHON’'S LIVI. Titi Livi ab urbe condita LibriL, 
IL, XXL, et XXII. With Notes by Cuagies An- 
Toon, LL.D., and by Hueu Crate, M.A. 12mo, 
Sheep, $120. Sent by mail on receipt of $1 40. 

IV. 
PETER THE GREAT. By Joun Lorunop Mor.ey. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


; # 
THE MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM. Shakes- 
peare’s Comedy of A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 
dited, with Notes, by Wittiam J. Rotrs, A.M., 
formerly Head Master of the High School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. With Engravings. Square 16mo, 
Cloth, 60 cents. Sent by mail on receipt of 70 cents. 


VI. 

COOKING RECEIPTS FROM HARPER'S BAZAR, 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 

Vil. 

CICERO’S TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS;; also, 
Treatises on the Nature of the Gods, and on the 
Commonwealth. Literally Translated, chiefly by C. 
D. Yonex. 12mo, Cloth, $150. Uniform with Har- 
per’s New Classical Library. 

Vill. 


A PRIMER OF GREEK LITERATURE. By Eugene 
Lawrence. 382mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
1X. 
A PRIMER OF LATIN LITERATURE, By Evcenz 


Lawrence. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
xX. 
A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. 
. W. Cox, M.A., Author of “A General 
Greece.” 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 
receipt of 70 cents. 
XI. 


ART EDUCATION APPLIED TO 
By Colonel George Warp Ntonors. 
8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00, 

XII. 

SEEMANN'S MYTHOLOGY. The Mythology of 
Greece and Rome, with Special Reference to its use 
in Art. From the German of O. Seemann. Edited 
by G. H. Branont, B.A., late Scholar of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge, Brotherton Sanskrit Prizeman, 
1875. With 64 Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 70 cents. 

XIIL 

CAMP, COURT, AND SIEGE: A Narrative of Per- 
sonal Adventure and Observation during Two Wars. 
1861-1865.—1870-18T1. By Wioxuam Horrman, As- 
sistant Adjutant-General U. 8. Vols., and Secretary 
U.S. Legation at St. Petersburg. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

XIV. 

RECONCILIATION OF SCIENCE AND RELIG- 
1ON. By Avexanper Wrnonett, LL.D., Author of 
“Sketches of Creation,” “‘The Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

XV. 

UNIVERSITY LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS, 

W. W Capes. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


By Grorer 
History of 
Sent by mail on 


INDUSTRY. 
lllustrated. 


By 
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THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








*,” These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 

erwise specified. _ 
Winstowe. By Mrs.Lziru-Apams. Svo, Paper, 25 cents, 
Percy and the Prophet. By WirureCottins. 20 cents. 


Kate Cronin’s Dowry. By Mrs. Casuet Horry. 15 
cents. 


Mrs Arthur. 


By Mrs Outruant. 40 cents. 
Dieudonnée. By Geratpvine Burr. 20 cents. 
The Time of Roses. By Geratpine Bort. 20 cents. 


The House on the Beach. By Georce Merepira. 20 


cents. _ 
Heaps of Money. By W. E. Norris. 25 cents. 
The Jilt. By Cuarrrs Reape. Illustrated. 20 cents. 
The Mill of St. Herbot. By Mrs. Macquorp. 20cents. 


Kilmeny. By Wm. Brac K. Library Edition, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50, _ 

Three Feathers. By Wii11am Braox. Library Edi- 
tion, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

A Daughter of Heth. By WitttaM Buiack. Library 
Edition, 12mo, Cluth, $1 50. 


The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. By Wriram 
Brack. Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


The American Senator. By Antuony Trottore, 50 
cents. as 

A Woman - Hater. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


By Cuartes Reaver. 60 cents; 


Mar’s White Witch. By G. Doveras. 50 cents. 
Juliet’s Guardian. By Mrs. H. Loverr Cameron. 
With Dlastrations. 40 cents. 


Miss Nancy’s Pilgrimage. By Vireinta W. Joun- 
son, 40 cents. 


tw Harrer & Brornens will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, except where oth- 
erwise specified. 





ea Hanrer’s Cararocue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Ye 
No 


$85 a month. Hora, amp Taaverive 


ParD. 








to sell goods to Mexcusyre. 
MEN WANTED PidpiiNa trom house to hoves 


Queen Crrr Grass & Lamp Woaas, Cincionati, Ohio. 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 





[SepremBeR 15, 1877. 
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NONSUITED. 


Tramp. “ Ta-ta, old feller; I only want ter borrow yer clothes for a day or 
two. I'd leave yer mine, but I must keep them for rainy days.” 
(Consternation of Fones, who is three miles from his hotel. 


FACETIZ. 


A fidgety old fellow, who had been several times disap- 
pointed, at length found a cook who just suited his palate 
to a nicety, 

* Really, Mary,” said he, after making an excelient meal, 
“you possess talent. Your old master ought to have ap- 
preciated you. I suppose he liked your covoking just as 
much as I do?” 

“T expect so, Sir, for he died through it.” 


—ementetipsactninte 
Tue best Tarow or Dicr—Throw them away. 


rameeithdipeaaese 
A LITTLE STORY. 
(Unaccountably omitted from all the guides to all the 
watering-places.) 
** You don't look well, Miss Pentonville.” 
“No. The sea-side doesn’t agree with me; I stop as long 
as ever I can, and then go back to town to get well,” 





—_—_—»———— 
“ MISUNDERSTOOD.” 

Ovr Famiy Cuore (practicing Byrd’s Madrigal). “ Sweet 
little ba. . . by—” 

Groree (our conductor). “ Keep your time! One—two— 
Mind that long B flat on ‘ baby.’” 

Mamma (who had been dozing, with a shriek). ‘‘ Mercy on 
us! My child!” 

(Rushes of to the night nursery. Sensation, 


peammnidtipaseiatid 
“KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” 

Pouiceman, “ Now then, move on! there’s nothing the 
matter.” 

Boy tn Crown. “ Yer needn't tell us that; you wouldn’t 
be here if there was!” 

The other day a country lady visited South Hetton, and 
seeing the church-yard gate open, ventured in, and saw the 
sexton busy cleaning up the walks. She inquired where Mr. Howell 
was laid, when the sexton kindly informed her. She dropped a 


tear over the grave, and said she would “ sit down beside him, poor fellow.” 


4 There happened to be a dead thorn in the grass where she sat down, 
A youn lady whose personal charms give her the right to be disagree- | which caused her to jump up again. “ Ah, Mr. Howell,” she cried, “ you 
able was present a few days since at a perty during which quarrels be- | have not forgotten your old tricks yet—just like you, Mr. Howell !” 


tween husband and wife were discussed. “I think,” said an un- 
married elder son who was present, “that the proper thing is for 
the husband to have it out at once, and thus avoid quarrels for the 
future. I would light a cigar in the carriage after the wedding 
breakfast, and settle the smoking question forever.” 

“TI would knock the cigar out of your mouth,” remarked the belle. 

“Do you know, I don’t think you would be there,” quietly re- 
plied the elder son. 

A glutton of a fellow was dining at a hotel, and in the course 
of the “battle of knives and forks” accidentally cut his mouth, 
which being observed by a Yankee sitting near by, he bawled out, 
“ T aay, friend, don't you make that ar hole in your countenance any 
larger, or we shall all starve to death !” 
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ADAM AND EVE. 
BounD TO HAVE THAT APPLE. 


Apropos of milk adulteration, that is a good story of Scribe, the 
French poet, who hired a house in the country to pass the summer. 
As soon as he was fairly installed in it, he went in search of a farm- 
er who had a milch cow. Having found one, he stated his want. 

“My good man, my servant will come every morning to buy a 
pint of milk.” 

“Very well; it is eight sous.” 

“ But I want pure milk—very pure.” 

“In that case it is ten sous.” 
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* You will milk in the presence of my servant.” 
* Ob, then it will be fifteen sous.” 
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THE SERENADE. 


**Come where my love lies dreaming.” 


: SC ccuiee 
| The Free Dress Reform Club of Phila- 


delphia has boldly declared that “ the gar- 
menture for women’s legs should be of dual 
form.” And then there would still be the 
same old formal duel as to who should 
wear the “garmenture.” And the Reform 
Clab did not settle the question whether 
this “‘dual garmenture” would be fastened 
around lovely woman’s waist with a pin, or 
be beld in place by a suspendature. Nor 
did it resolve the buttonature of woman’s 
dual garmenture. 


a 
LoanLy Prorte—The Rothschilds. 
aendifiie nantes 


The practical joke of a lively “‘ my lady” 
who can not be out of mischief was to fill 
the shower-bath of one of her admirers, at a 
country house they werestaying at, with ink. 

al BO ON al 

Professor Haeckel says, “‘ We are justified 
in supposing that the primitive man must 
have been a woolly-haired prognathous 
dolicho-cephalous, being of a dark brown 
or blackish color.” 

pantcete me We SEES 

Iced “ sherry-gobbler” is the favorite sum- 
mer beverage at Paris this season ; they in- 
nocently substitute the g for the e—and 
perhaps with more sense. 


cxpeeyenedlp tail 

The characteristic of the umbrella is its 
power of changing shapes. Yon can leave 
a brand-new silk with an ivory or rose-wood 
handle at any public gathering; within 
three hours it will turn itself into a light 
blue or faded brown cotton, somewhat less 
in size than a circus tent, with a handle like 
a telegraph pole, and five fractional ribs. 


pa Ae Ae 
An attorney’s clerk, somewhat foppish 
and still more indiscreet, made a slip in 








A FRAGMENT. 


*....Forgive me, Victoria Emeline, if I appear jealous; but when I think of 
your matchless beauty, and the scores who have paid homage to it, I can not but 
wish myself at your side at the present moment, that I might place my arm around 
your tapering waist and assure myself I have no cause for fear....’’ 


conversation with his principal. The lat- 
ter drew his attention to it, and the clerk 
apologized. 

**1 have lost,” said he, “an excellent op- -—- 
portunity of holding my tongue.” 

“Never mind,” remarked the attorney, 
quietly, “* you'll have plenty of chances yet.” 








“T vish I vos a birdie; how happy I vould be ; 
I'd blay vid every blossom, und sing on every tree.” 


Poru.ar Sournor.—An Irishman, on seeing a vessel very heavily Jaden, 
and scarcely above the water’s edge, exclaimed, “‘ Upon my sow), if the 
river was but a little higher, the ship would go to the bottom.” 


—— 
She was fond of conundrums, and when she learned that mulier was 
Latin for woman, she asked her husband what was the difference bet ween 
herself and a mule, As he had been married several years, he was 


too thoughtful to trouble her by guessing, but kindly remarked 
that he had never been able to see any. 


——h—iendiio~t 
A crrtar Preventive or Corns—Amputation of the feet. 
—_——__—_—_ 


Nort sy tue Autnor or “ Proversiat. Purosorny.”—Men are fre- 
= like tea—the real strength and goodness are not properly 
drawn out until they have been in hot water. 


ae ae aks Te 

Mrs. Juggins lost one of her lodgers lately. He went off suddcn- 
ly on urgent private affairs, and forgot to settle his little account. 
“ Ah,” says the old lady, “‘ when ’e come ‘ere ’e called ‘isself a cap- 
ting; but I’ve discovered to my cost 'e’s only a left tenant.” 
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ADAM AND EVE, 
Tue Far. 











An actuary of Brooklyn gave a student the following advice: 
“How to become practically acquainted with the ‘ Rule of Three’— 
Live with your wife, mother, and mother-in-law.” 


—_——_—»~————— 

A French nobleman, in England on a visit, met a gentleman in 
Pall Mall, and both began grumbling about the wretchedly cold 
weather. Just at that moment the sun broke through the clouds. 

** Confess, now,” said the gentleman, “ that that bit of sunshine 
is very cheering.” 

“Yes,” responded the nobleman ; “‘ but your sun looks so chilly 
that I'll wager he wears flannels.” 





JouNNY HAS BEEN CALLED HOME FoR BREAKING A Winpow. He nas Visions 


ON THE WAY. 














